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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





TREATMENT OF THE FILIPINOS. 


’ seems to the Chicago ews that if all the reports from the 

Philippines are true, “it is nearly time for Spain to interfere 
in the interests of humanity.” ‘That it is time for somebody to 
interfere seems to be the wellnigh unanimous opinion of the 
daily papers, both expansionist and “anti”; and Secretary 
Root’s sharp despatch to General Chaffee, calling for a prompt 
investigation, is approved by the press throughout the country. 
The main charges of cruel treatment are outlined in the comment 
quoted below from the Indianapolis News, and in the paragraphs 
quoted from the report of Major Cornelius Gardener of Tayabas 
province. Major Gardener’s report was sent in December 16 
last, and the delay in giving it out is explained by the fact that 
it had been referred back to the Philippine authorities for veri- 
fication. It was given out upon demand of the Senate commit- 
tee that is investigating Philippine matters, and it is said that 
information of the existence of the report reached the members 
of the committee through General Miles. Anti-expansionist 
papers like the New York Evening Post, the Springfield Refud- 
dican, and the San Francisco Chronic/e declare that the reports 
of the treatment of the natives by our soldiers are convincing 
proof that our army should be withdrawn; but the New York 
Tribune, the Philadelphia Press, and other expansionist jour- 
nals argue that the conduct of a small number of soldiers has no 
bearing on the question of a national policy. The Kansas City 
Journal says: ‘But back of it all the inerasable fact stands out 
that if it had not been for the encouragement supplied to the 
Filipinos by the ‘anti-imperialists’ of this country the necessity 
for killing either free or captive natives of our island possessions 
would long since have ceased to exist.” 

Secretary Root says in his order to General Chaffee: 


or 


‘he President desires to know in the fullest and most circum- 
stantial manner all the facts, nothing being concealed, and no 
man being for any reason favored or shielded. For the very 
reason that the President intends to back up the army in the 
heartiest fashion in every lawful and legitimate method of doing 
its work, he also intends to see that the most rigorous care is 
exercised to detect and prevent any cruelty or brutality, and 
that men who are guilty thereof are punished. Great as the 
provocation has been in dealing with foes who habitually resort 


to treachery, murder, and torture against our men, nothing can 
justify, or will be held to justify, the use of torture or inhuman 
conduct of any kind on the part of the American army.” 


The surrender of Malvar and Gonzales, and the news that “no 
insurgents are left in Batangas or Laguna provinces” arouse 
much less comment than is elicited by the testimony being given 
in Manila and Washington in regard to the “water-cure” and 
the execution of natives without trial. The anti-expansionist pa- 
pers fear that the despatch of a force into the interior of Minda- 
nao will excite an insurrection in that island, which has hitherto 
been peaceful. A 





Manila  correspon- 





dent says of the 
people of Mindanao: 
“These natives are 
a different breed of 
fighters from the 
Filipinos. They are 
religious fanatics, to 
whom death while 
fighting is regarded 
as being a passport 
to heaven. The 
American officials 
Hope, however, to 
avert a crisis.” 


Undoubted Cruel- 
ties. —“It can no 
longer be doubted 
that some of our sol- 
diers in the Philip- 
pines, both officers 
and men, have been 
guilty of cruelty. 
There is proof not simply that men have been killed without 
trial, or that they have been punished by torture or in other 
ways, but that torture has been used, not as a punishment, but 
as a means of extorting confessions. This carries us back to 
the Middle Ages when the rack and the thumb-screw were 
used for the same purpose. We have the story, apparently 
well-authenticated, of the use of the so-called ‘water-cure’ by 
Major J. J. O’Donnell. We have another account of the action 
of Lieutenant Hagedorn, who is said to have put three Filipinos 
in the stocks and fed them on salt fish for forty-eight hours, 
depriving them of water during the whole of the time. The 
lieutenant is said to have reported that the diet had ‘excellent 

















GEN. JACOB H, SMITH, 


Accused of ordering Major Waller to “kill all 
over ten ’”’ in his Samar campaign. 


‘ results.’ W. H. Clark, a returned Philippine soldier, says that 


he knows that the water-cure has been administered to thou- 
sands of the Filipinos. An officer in the Philippines wrote a let- 
ter to a brother officer describing this practise, which Mr. Welsh 
has printed. Two soldiers yesterday testified to the same effect 
before the Senate committee. Three cases of the use of this tor- 
ture were described by them. The question is no longer one of 
fact—for¢he crimes have been proved. What do the American 
people propose to do about it?” — 7he /ndianapolis News (/nd.). 


Conditions Growing Worse.—‘As civil governor, I feel it 
my duty to say that it is my firm conviction that the United 
States troops should, at the earliest opportunity, be concentrated 
in one or two garrisons, if it is thought desirable that the good 
sentiment and loyalty that formerly existed to the United States 
Government among the people of this province should be con- 
served and encouraged. Being in close touch with the people, 
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having visited all the pueblos one or more times, having lived 
with them in their homes, I know that such a sentiment once ex- 
isted. Of late, by reason of the conduct of the troops, such as the 
extensive burning of the barrios in trying to lay waste the coun- 
try so that the insurgents can not occupy it; the torturing of na- 
tives by so-called water-cure and other methods, in order to ob- 
tain information; the harsh treatment of natives generally, and 
the failure of inexperienced, lately appointed lieutenants com- 
manding posts to distinguish between those whoare friendly and 
those unfriendly, and to treat every native asif he were, whether 
or no, an insurrecto at heart, this favorable sentiment, above 
referred to, is being fast destroyed, and a deep hatred toward 
us engendered. If these things need be done, they had best be 
done by native troops, so that the people of the United States 
will not be credited therewith. 

“Almost without exception, soldiers, and also many officers, 
refer to natives in their presence as ‘niggers,’ and natives are be- 
ginning to understand what the word ‘nigger’ means. 

“The course now being pursued in this province, and in the 
provinces of Batangas, Laguna, and Samar, is, in my opinion, 
sowing the seeds for a perpetual revolution against us hereafter, 
whenever a good opportunity offers. Under present conditions 
the political situation in this province is slowly retrograding, and 
the American sentiment is decreasing, and we are daily making 
permanent enemies. In the course above referred to, the troops 
make no distinction often between the property of those natives 
who are insurgents, or insurgent sympathizers, and the property 
of those who heretofore have risked their lives by being loyal to 
the United States and giving us information against their coun- 
trymen in arms. Often every house in a barrio is burned. 

“In my opinion, the small number of irreconcilable insurgents 
still in arms, altho admittedly difficult to catch, does not justify 
the means employed, and especially when taking into considera- 
tion the suffering that must be undergone by the innocent, and 
its effect upon the relations with these people hereafter. , 

“It has been stated that a Filipino or an Oriental does not ap- 
preciate just or kindly treatment; that he considers it an evi- 
dence of weakness, and that severe and harsh measures are the 
only ones that are permanently effective with Filipinos. I havg 
found that just and kind treatment, uniform and continued, is 
the only way by which these people can be permanently made 
our friends and satisfied with United States sovereignty. 

“Having been stationed six years on the Rio Grande, I am 
well acquainted with the natives of the state of ‘Tamaulipas, 
Mexico, and while stationed in the province of Santa Clara, 
Cuba, I visited every town in that province, and was able to ob- 
serve the intelligence and education there. I believe that the 
people of Tayabas province are in every way superior in educa- 
tion, intelligence, morals, and civilization to the people of ‘Ta- 
maulipas or Santa Clara."—/rom Major Gardener's Report. 


An Army View.—‘‘ The action taken by the President with 
reference to the current charges of cruelty and the illegal exer- 
cise of military authority, brought against our soldiers in the 
Philippines, is an illustration of the maxim that the absent are 
always wrong. It is practically an impeachment of the good 
faith of our military commanders in the field. It is not the army 
way to condemn men unheard or to make an open exposure of 
charges against officers and gentlemen until they have been fully 
inquired into through the ordinary military channels. As it is, 
the President has perhaps followed the only course open to him, 
which was to make it apparent to Congress and to the country 
that there is no intention to permit any illegal exercise of author- 
ity, or to condone any offense against the military law. Our 
officers will at least have an opportunity to meet and answer 
their accusers, and if it should be shown that these have brought 
false accusation they should in their turn be held to a rigid re- 
sponsibility if in the military service. It would be strange if, 
with an army so largely composed of new material, there should 
be no departures from the strict letter of the regulations and the 
requirements of military law, but we see no reason to suppose 
that the correction of the evil, such as it is, could not be safely 
left to the ordinary operations of military justice at the hands of 
officers who, being on the ground and understanding all of the 
circumstances, are much more competent to deal with the situa- 
tion than any officer at Washington under the terrorizing influ- 
ence of hostile public opinion. Whatever their methods, General 
Chaffee and the officers under him have certainly accomplished 
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results, as is shown by the news of the surrender of Malvar 
which comes this week. We only hope that this fire in their rear 
will not weaken them in dealing with the very difficult problem 
of the Moros. And it is to be hoped that the President will not 
be guilty of any such folly as that of appointing a commission to 
investigate the conduct of the warin the Philippines. ‘The bat- 
tle-fields of the rebellion are strewn with the evidences of the 
cruelty of thus limiting the freedom of action of men whose lives 
and sacred honor are pledged to the full discharge of duty. Mil- 
itary action to be effective must be short, sharp, and decisive, 
and it can not wait upon the slow process of debating societies. 
Whatever may be learned as to individual action in the field, it 
will still remain true*that nowhere in colonial history is to be 
found an example of a war conducted more effectively, and with 
a more strict regard to the humanities, than that in the Philip- 
pines.”— Zhe Army and Navy Journal. 





INVESTIGATING THE BEEF TRUST. 


ry a result of the general outcry against the beef trust, At- 

torney-General Knox has directed “a thorough investiga- 
tion” to be made, by one of the district attorneys of the United 
States, of its supposed lawless methods and its relations to the 
Sherman anti-trust law. For the first time the Attorney-Gen- 


eral” is testing whether the law and the courts can arrest these 

















NOW THE MEAT TRUST TAKES A TURN. 
—The Denver Fost. 


combinations,” says the Philadelphia Press, and it adds that he 
is ‘the conspicuous representative of the public determination 
that no man, men, or corporation shall be able to evade the law 
prohibiting combinations to advance prices.” 

The New York /era/d, which leads in the attacks on the 
trust, accuses it of the following “lawless methods” : 


“(1) The arbitrary regulation of prices. 

‘“(2) Limitation of supplies at given points. 

“(3) Agreement as to territory in suppression of competition. 

“(4) Boycotting of dealers by one member of the trust whereby 
they are debarred from obtaining credit from any other member. 

“(5) Blacklisting of employees, so that those dismissed by any 
firm in the combine are shut out by all. 

““(6) Formal signed agreements to observe certain practises in 
the conduct of their business with dealers. 

(7) The appointment of a central official to see that these 
agreements are kept, and with power to decide without appeal 
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and to collect a money penalty from any concern in the trust 
that fails to maintain them in their rigor.” 


The special rates said to be given to the members of the meat 
combination by the railroads cause many papers, in the course 
of their comment, to bring out the necessity of the governmental 
regulation of railroads. For instance, the Philadelphia North 
American adds : 


“It’s mighty poor comfort for a dangerously stricken patient 
to be told that he must wear out the disease and trust to his con- 
stitution. ‘That is what the political doctors advocate who say 
that matters will right themselves if let alone. No one specific 
has been found that can be accepted as an infallible cure for the 
trust evil, but there are a number of partial preventives. Until 
the railroads are put under strict federal supervision and their 
secret and unlawful partnership with the trusts made impossible, 
freedom of competition between domestic producers can not be 
yestored.. 2. « << 

“Times are good and the Americans are long-suffering. For 
the time being the politicians may find it safe to fool the people 
by juggling with the trust question. But should there come a 
general business depression the party in power would have to 
give a strict account of its Stewardship. Neither the party that 
had permitted them to usurp unlimited power nor the trusts 
themselves could expect to escape unscathed from the ordeal.” 


The Richmond 7?mes thinks that without considering the 
trust, ‘those who raise cattle and sheep and hogs are certainly 
getting a benefit out of the situation,” and “it is all nonsense to 
say that the beef trust is getting all the profit, while the stock- 
raisers are getting none.” ‘The Brooklyn 77mes says we should 
all rejoice ‘‘that wheat, bread, oatmeal, and beans are as cheap 
and as wholesome as ever”; that the price of potatoes has re- 
ceded and the “anonymous hen has resumed her normal activity 


in the egg-producing business.” The Houston Pos?¢ says: 
gg g y 


‘Doubtless the protectionists are pleased with the advance in 
the price of meat. Is not the beef trust that makes the profit 
American, and are we not Americans also? Is it not right that 
an American enterprise should make profit of an American com- 
modity in the American market? It is true that American beef 
is sold cheaper in England than it is here at home, but that is 
because in England it has to compete with meat shipped from 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Europe, and Mexico. We are 
too patriotic to eat the ‘pauper’ beef of Canada or the meat 
raised by the greasers or colonial Britishers. We have a high 
tariff which keeps such meat out of the country. The American 
beef trust is able to supply us with American meat as good, if 
not better, at prices as good, if not better, as any foreign beef 
that ever walked on hoofs. .... i 

“Let us be thankful that there is as yet no herb trust. When 
the captains of industry form one, we will have to be thankful 
that we can breathe air. Here, at length, is the limit.” 


Further evidence has been presented to show that the object of 
the beef trust is to form a colossal food combine, and that the 
sale of beef is only one of the many businesses in which it is 
engaged. 

The National Provisioner, which the New York Suz calls “the 
official organ of the beef trust,” says: 


“There is no such ‘trust.’ Those who understand the live- 
stock and meat trade know that without being told. ‘There are 
killed in this country about 11,000,000 cattle, including calves ; 
about 5,000,000 of these are killed at the fifty-odd official or in- 
spected abattoirs, while about 6,000,000 are killed at the other goo 
unofficial abattoirs and by farmers and small slaughterers all 
over this country. 

“The whole of the cattle and calves as well as the hogs and 
sheep slaughtered by the five packers in question are killed at 
the government-inspected abattoirs, and are among the 5,000,- 
ooo head given out by the Secretary of Agriculture as our official 
slaughter. Assuming that the five concerns cited kill 3,000,000 
of the total, there remain the other 2,000,000 and the 6,000,000 of 
outside cattle—8,o000,000 head in all—to hit the market in compe- 
tition. With so much beef and veal for competition the outside 
concerns would kill any such combine, if it existed.” 
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The Secretary of Agriculture is quoted as saying: 


“I do claim to know something about the raising and selling 
of beef. Others may talk about the ‘beef combine’ as much as 
they like, but to me the raise in the price of beef is very easily 
explained. It is due almost wholly to a short corn crop last 
year, and to a great demand for beef caused by the prosperity of 
the people of the United States. ‘The high price of corn has made 
it necessary for Western cattle-feeders to send to the South for 
cottonseed-meal to feed their stock with. The price of fat cattle 
on the hoof at the Chicago stock-yards has advanced from 5 
cents a pound to 7 cents. Men who have fine beef cattle to sell 
can almost get their own prices. 

“There is a great demand for cattle, and that means a great 
demand for beef. The people of the United States are eating 
more beef now that they ever did before in their history. This 
is because they are making money and spending it. ‘There are 
not many families in this country that do not have their steaks 
and roasts and boiling pieces. ‘The American people are by long 
odds the best-fed people in the world. 

“Under such circumstances it is only natural that the price of 
beef should advance. Cattle and meat, like all other commodi- 
ties, have to follow the laws of supply and demand. The men 
who have cattle to sell naturally want the highest prices they 
can get. It is the same with the packers and retailers.” 





POETRY AND PENSIONS. 
“CO you are going to embark on an official career at Washing- 
ton?” 
“T am.” 
“What is your specialty, prose or poetry?” 
Thus the Washington S¢ar hits off the selection of Eugene F. 
Ware, of Kansas, to succeed H. Clay Evans as Pension Commis- 

















THE MODERN CINCINNATUS, 
Rather a strenuous rdéle for a poet. 
—The Kansas City Journal. 


sioner. Mr. Ware has “literary leanings,” and is best known 
as the author of a volume of light and bright Western verse, 
written over the sobriquet of ‘“Ironquill.” Little seems to be 
known of his attitude on the pension question, but the Chicago 
Evening Post thinks that “from what is known publicly of Mr. 
Ware, he will not be clay in the hands of the pension agents or 
undeserving veterans.” Mr. Ware is a veteran of the Civil War, 
and is a lawyer of Topeka, Kan. 

The manner of Mr. Ware's appointment is considered charac- 
teristic of the President. Mr. Ware says he had “not at any 
time made application for the place,” nor exerted himself “to the 
extent of sending in a single letter of recommendation”; but 


when he was in Washington not long ago the President men- 
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tioned the matter to him. The Kansas delegation in Congress, 
expecting the appointment for their State, decided, after some 
debate, upon ex-Representative Peters; but before they had 
presented his name the President called Senator Burton up on 
the telephone one morning, so the Washington correspondent of 
the New York 7imes says, told him of the selection, and asked 
him if it would be satisfactory, ‘As soon as Mr. Burton recov- 
ered from his surprise, he said it would,” and the other members 
of the Kansas delegation accepted the selection, when they heard 


of it, in the same 








spirit. Itissaid that 
objection may be 
made to Mr. Ware on 
religious grounds, 
because he has said 
that he does not be- 
lieve in miracles; 
but the Boston /er- 
a/d remarks that his 
belief in “‘a miracu- 
lous draft of pen- 
sions” will be the 
main point upon 
which his fitness 
should be ques- 
tioned. 

It is the literary 
side of Mr. Ware's 
nature, however, 
that receives the 
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EUGENE F. WARE, mostcomment. The 


To be Commissioner of Pensions. Chicago Chronicle 

regards the appoint- 

ment in the light of an attempt to create a poet-laureate of the 

pension bureau; andthe Denver Refud/ican bids the “sneer- 

ing nations” of the Old World to regard the literary celebri- 

ties that we now have as President, Secretary of State, and 
Commissioner of Pensions. Says the Indianapolis Vews - 


“Whether the selection of Mr. Eugene F. Ware, of Topeka, 
better known as ‘Ironquill,’ to be Commissioner of Pensions, is 
to be attributed to the President’s devotion to Kansas or to his 
great love of minor poets we do not know. It may be that the 
Presidential motive in this case is mixed. We forbear to inquire 
whether there was a feeling on Mr. Roosevelt’s part that a poet 
would stand a better chance of being confirmed, tho much could 
be said to sustain the theory. For there are poets in the Senate, 
notably Thomas C. Platt, who is known to have broken into 
verse on more than one occasion. Of course Mr. Ware is a man 
of character and ability. No doubt he will make a good officer. 
Possibly he will not manifest any such Spartan firmness as to 
arouse the antagonism of the influences that forced Evans out. 
For Mr. Ware has the reputation of being a rather easy-going 
soul—as poets should be. It would be foolish to expect that a 
poet, dreaming of things to come, and engaged in the rapt con- 
templation of his visions flooded with the light that never was on 
land or sea, should be able to turn from all this to vulgar strug- 
gles against those who would raid the national Treasury. Yet 
poets have been men of action, especially Shakespeare, who was 
an actor. Sophocles is known to have fought bravely in one of 
his country’s great battles. Koerner was a warrior as well asa 
poet. Sir Philip Sidney, who wrote a‘ Defense of Poesy,’ and 
was one of our earliest sonneteers, died as the result of a wound 
received in battle. So Mr. Ware should have hischance. As 
to the President’s fondness for Kansas little need be said. Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and Kansas are good States to cultivate—both for 
Presidents and farmers.” 


An adverse view of the appointment may be seen in the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the Springfield Repudlican : 


“Mr. Roosevelt has not won the approval of the country, and 
the admirers of the ideal Roosevelt in particular have suffered 
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a severe shock. The act constitutes a surrender—there is no 
other word for it—and the triumph of the pension raiders is no- 
table, even if the new commissioner proves to be a second Evans. 
It is entirely fair to say that if the Kansan who now gets the 
place follows a looser policy the raiders will be doubly trium- 
phant; while if he simply carries forward the Evans idea, then 
the removal of the man who bore the brunt of the fight for de- 
cent pension administration will still appear indefensible.” 





PROPOSED RETIREMENT OF GENERAL MILES 


ty is a singularly inopportune time for the President to retire 

General Miles, in the opinion of most of the journals that 
comment on his reported determination to do so, These papers 
credit the general with bringing out Major Gardener’s report, 
which is considered in another column, and which is thought by 
some to put the War Department in a rather bad light; and it is 
remarked that if the general is retired now it may look as if he 
were being punished for performing a valuable public service. 
One such paper is the Atlanta Constitution, which suspects that 
“the Secretary of War is tired of ‘having a man around who 
knows so much, and won’t keep his mouth shut about it.” An- 
other is the Baltimore News, which declares that under the cir- 
cumstances the general’s retirement ‘would bear the look of 
persecution.” So, too, thinks the Detroit 7rzdune,; and the 
Atlanta Journal says that the public regards the President's 
treatment of the general as ‘‘unjust and indefensible.” The 
Boston 7ranscripi, a strongly Republican paper, says: 


“To-day many men in every thousand would say of the forced 
retirement of General Miles that he was punished for being right 
in his statements to the great inconvenience of the War Depart- 
ment, for saying something the public has a right to know and 
the War Department has no right to suppress. 

“There is a great deal of sentiment in the community. Senti- 
ment is a powerful factor in the formation of public opinion of 
governmental acts. The public does not know General Miles, 
but it thinks it does. It will see in his retirement the humilia- 
tion of a white-haired veteran who had won high rank, who had 
snatched renown from the fire of forty pitched battles before 
President Roosevelt was seven years old. Such a contrast will 
greatly affect the public judgment of the enforced retirement of 
General Miles, more especially if he is succeeded by an officer 
who is many years his junior in rank and who previous to the 
Spanish war never had gained distinction enough in active serv- 
ice to make his name familiar to his countrymen.” 


There have been times when the Southern papers recalled the 
charge that it was General Miles who ordered Jefferson Davis 
to be placed in irons, but that incident seems to be ignored, for 
the present, at least. The Jacksonville (Fla.) Zimes-Union 
says: 


“The trouble is stated to be between General Miles and Secre- 
tary Root. If this is true, would it not be better to retire Secre- 
tary Root? 

““General Miles has been in the army forty years. He has 
held a general’s commission thirty-six years. His whole life has 
been devoted to military affairs. If Secretary Root knows any- 
thing in the world about military affairs, he has learned it in the 
last few years, tho we know of no reason for thinking that he 
knows anything about them at all. He has shown no signs. 

“The truth is, the War Department is in the hands of a little 
clique of Washington carpet-knights. The Secretary of War 
comes to the head of the army from civil life, without any prep- 
aration. He has been a successful lawyer or politician. This 
describes Secretary Root accurately, but it also describes many 
of his predecessors. The head of the War Department, as arule, 
goes into office without any knowledge of military affairs. .... 

“So long asthe Republicans are in power, this little clique of 
parlor-warriors are safe in their positions and in their influence. 
If the Democrats should win, no more pressing duty will con- 
front them than the clearing out of this little nest of envious in- 
competents. There have been enough army and navy scandals 
during the last four years to suffice for the whole history of the 
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country. They are fastened on the country as long as the Re- 
publicans control, It is the duty of the Democratic party to the 
extent of its power now to attempt to clear the army and navy 
of these influences that have brought them into disrepute.” 


On the other side there are a number of papers which regard 
the strained relations between the general and the Administra- 
tion as insufferable. Thus the Providence -/ourna/ says: 


“In the past history of the country, the ranking generals of the 
army have maintained an almost continuous quarrel with the 
Secretaries of War, but they appear as a rule to have kept on 
reasonably good terms with the Presidents, their acknowledged 
superiors. With General Miles the case has been different, and 
if his persistent antagonism to the policy of the Administration 
should at last result in his forced retirement it is not easy to see 
how he has any one to blame for it but himself. He has appar- 
ently been endeavoring to make himself in reality the comman- 
der of the army, while the office he holds is but a nominal one, 
and of late has lost few opportunities of placing himself ina 
position where he has been sure to meet with a rebuff. Perhaps 
he has the satisfaction of feeling that he has tried to fulfil a duty 
even in fighting what was plainly bound to be a losing fight, but 
personal interest, rather than the good of the service, seems to 
have been his leading motive. His course has not been digni- 
fied, and it has caused him to lose steadily in reputation.” 


The Minneapolis 7zmes says similarly: 


“The retirement of General Miles would be much preferable to 
the continuance of such a state of things as would seem to obtain 
in Washington to-day. The President can not retire or is not to 
be expected to. Even General Miles would hardly advocate the 
violation of the Constitution to the extent of abolishing the posi- 
tion of Secretary of War. As the general of the army is largely 
a figure-head, and, as General Scofield has pointed out, neces- 
sarily so, he would seem to be the one to step down and relieve 
the situation.” 





THE BOERS, THE BRITON’S BREAD, AND THE 
AMERICAN FARMER. 


NEW picture of the ex-President of the South African re- 
public is suggested by the London correspondent of the 
New York 7rzbune when he says that “Mr. Kruger, besides 
‘staggering humanity,’ has driven the last nail in the coffin of 
free trade.” The “last nail” referred to is the duty on grain, 
flour, and meal proposed by the British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in order to raise revenue for the expenses in South 
Africa. The price of flour has already been advanced in Eng- 
land as a result of this move, and the Baltimore American is 
glad that the people who “have been tossing up their caps in 
exultation” over the killing of the Boers, and who have broken 
up meetings of protest against the war, will now see how it feels 
to help pay for it; and it regards this result as “something like 
righteous retribution.” The American papers which argue that 
“the foreigner pays the tax,” however, believe that the Ameri- 
can farmers who raise the grain will be the sufferers. This will 
certainly be the case, a great many papers agree, if Secretary 
Chamberlain shall be successful in his scheme of letting the 
products of the British colonies in free of duty, while taxing the 
imports from foreign countries. But such a result has not yet 
been reached, and much doubt is expressed if it ever will be. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer holds that the present tax is a 
revenue, not a tariff measure; Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme would 
be a typical preferential tariff. 

Serious results may follow even this slight duty (3 d. per hun- 
dredweight on all grain, and 5 d. per hundredweight on flour and 
meal), in the opinion of several journals. Says the Springfield 
Republican: 

_ “Can it be believed that British industry will be able to hold 
its place in the competition against Germany and particularly 
the United States, if it is handicapped ever so little by bread 


taxes? The peculiar situation and diminutive size of the British 
isles show that the chief factor of British wealth is manu- 
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factures, and that free trade with all the world in food products 
is very desirable, if not essential, for the future success of British 
commerce and industry. The agricultural colonies could easily 
bleed the mother country to death, under modern conditions, 
were they permitted to write her tariff schedules. 

“It will be found that the subordination of British manufac- 
tures to the home and the colonial agriculturists will not be sub- 
mitted to by the industrial classes without a stern contest, and 
it is hardly credible that such subordination can take place with-- 

















AND NOW IT’S HIS BREAD, 
“Let loose, can’t ye?” ; 
—The Chicago Tribune. 


out arousing in Britain a tremendous reaction against the impe- 
rial idea. The great danger is that the conflict between the 
different forces, now precipitated, will itself strike a heavy 
economic blow at England, and justify the belief that the British 
nation has passed the zenith of its prestige and power.” 


So, too, thinks the Cleveland Leader, which says: 


“The result of taxing foreign grain, flour, and meal must be to 
increase the cost of feeding the workingmen of the British Isles. 
They must get higher wages, eat coarser and cheaper food, or 
have less margin for savings or the comforts of life. But any 
such scaling down of food or other necessaries will surely stimu- 
late emigration. That, in turn, will tend to harden the wage 
market and increase the difficulties of British manufacturers. 

‘**Like many other signs of the times, the decision of the Salis- 
bury ministry to place duties on grain, flour, and meals points 
to more and more strain upon the active business men, the cap- 
tains of industry, in the British Isles, and hence upon the whole 
country. They must deal, at the same moment, with more for- 
midable and confident foreign rivalry and less favorable condi- 
tions at home. It seems inevitable that there should be an in- 
crease in the advantage already gained by the countries which 
are able to do business on the largest scale and can support their 
people most cheaply, easily, and bountifully on their own prod. 
ucts.” 


The New York /ourna/l of Commerce and the Chicago 7rid- 
une, however, fail to foresee any such startling results as some 
of the other papers predict. The latter paper remarks: 


“The effect of the bread tax on the price of a loaf of bread may 
be infinitesimal, but in all probability the wheat and flour duties 
will be repealed when the present crying need for money is over. 
They are revenue, not protective, duties. If it shall appear that 
their effect is to raise perceptibly the price of bread there will be 
an irresistible popular demand for their repeal. Hence it can 
not be assumed that these duties forebode the abandonment of 
the free-trade theory. The United States has not yet converted 
Great Britain. The Boers can not yet boast that they have re- 
versed permanently the time-honored economic policy of Eng- 
land.” 


Nor will the American farmer be driven to the poor-house, to 
judge from the following comment by the Brooklyn Standard- 
Union: 


“As to the effect of the new duties on American exports, the 
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best expert opinion is that it will be practically inappreciable, so 
long, at any rate, as no discrimination in favor of Canada and 
Australia is shown. The British will go on eating bread, what- 
ever its cost, and consequently there will be no diminution in the 
demand for wheat and flour. England can not raise more than 
a quarter of the breadstuffs she consumes, and more than half of 
the remaining three-fourths is imported from the United States. 
It is suspected, however, that Mr. Chamberlain designs to favor 
the British colonies by exempting them from the tax, and in that 
case, of course, our trade would be seriously handicapped, for 
Canada and Australia would be stimulated by such discrimina- 
tion to cultivate breadstuffs in much greater abundance. That, 
however, would be protection pure and simple, and it is very 
doubtful whether Parliament will consent to such a radical 
departure from the time-honored principles and customs. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach himself is positively opposed to any such 
scheme. But Uncle Sam need not worry about how he will cross 
that bridge till he comes to it.” 





MORE ‘“ MORGANIZATION.” 


OME one has remarked that if the radical parties would 
unite and make J. Pierpont Morgan emperor, they would 
bring about at once the government control of transportation for 
which they have so long been striving, together with the control 
of the steel and coal industries, and a few others, perhaps, 
thrown in for good measure. Two new illustrations of Mr. Mor- 
gan’s genius for combination have been afforded in the last few 
days. One is the harmonizing of the Louisville and Nashville 
and the Southern railways; the other, the combination of the 
principal transatlantic steamship lines into a consolidation which 
the managing director of one of the lines compares with the steel 
trust. 
The story of the steamship combination is told and commented 
upon as follows by the London correspondent of the New York 
Herald: 


“The details of the biggest steamship deal ever consummated 
were made public to-night. J. Pierpont Morgan has succeeded 
in his project of bringing together in a close working agreement 
the six biggest British-American transatlantic lines, while the 
two great German lines have agreed to enter into a harmonious 
working agreement that assures a tight-and-fast community of 
interest. 

“The lines in the new-combination are the White Star, Do- 
minion, Leyland, Atlantic Transport, American, and Red Star, 
while allied and heartily cooperating are the Hamburg-American 
and the North German Lloyd. To every one familiar with the 
North Atlantic steamship situation this combination seems irre- 
sistible, with the fast liners of the White Star, the American, 
Hamburg-American, and North German Lloyd. 

“The passenger situation seems absolutely in the grasp of the 
new combination, while the big fleets of enormous cargo boats 
belonging to the Leyland, the Dominion, the Atlantic Transport, 
and the Red Star lines make the domination of the freight busi- 
ees apsoitte. . . 2... 

“By the new arrangement a possible war of British versus 
American capital, or, what would be far worse, a commercially 
political war of ship bounties between two governments, has been 
avoided. To the public the chief benefit will accrue from a uni- 
formity of service in winter as well as in summer, which can not 
be had at present.” 


The big corporation will own about 208 vessels, of which 114 
are now in the Atlantic service. 
ocean flyers as the Celtic, Oceanic, Cymric, Majestic and Teu- 
tonic of the White Star line, and the S7¢. Leouzs, St. Paul, New 
York, and Philadelphia of the American line. A most important 
feature of the consolidation is the fact that the capitalists con- 
trolling it also control some of the principal American railroads, 
and will thus be able to divert westward freight to their own 
lines of railroad and eastward freight to their own lines of 
steamers. Steamer schedules may be changed to allow of daily 


The fleet includes such famous 
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departures and arrivals, and the losses dpe to running empty 
steamers in the dull season will be cut off. A member of the 
Morgan firm makes the following statement in an interview: 


“A corporation similar in most respects to the United States 
Steel Corporation will be formed, and this will take over the 
stock of the companies in the combination and issue to them its 
stock instead. No change will be made in the management of 
these lines, and the various ships will continue to fly the flags 
they fly now. 

“If the British ships were put under the American flag they 
would lose their present subsidies, and that would, of course, be 
undesirable. It must be remembered also that in case of war 
the British Government would have the same right to call on the 
companies for the ships under contract to the Government that it 
has now. 

“In answer to the question as to what would be done if the 
ship subsidy bill were to be passed, I can say that in case the 
bill were passed, we could complete the combination with Amer- 
ican ships. Otherwise it will be completed with British ships. 

“The combination is, as I said, in the nature of a pooling 
agreement, and on the lines of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

“The central or holding company, as you may call it, will be 
distinctly American and will be directed from here. As the com- 
panies included in the Steel Corporation are run independently, 
subject only to the general supervision of the United States 
Steel Corporation, so the companies that go into the steamship 
combination will be individually independent. I can not say yet 
what the capitalization of the new corporation will be. Besides 
its capital stock it will issue bonds. 

“The capital necessary to carry the plan through has been sub- 
scribed already, and Mr. Morgan will act as syndicate manager. 
Mr. Steele, of Mr. Morgan’s firm, and Mr. Griscom, of the Inter- 
national Navigation Company, have been active in bringing the 
combination about. Of course if you guess that Mr. Morgan 
was the prime mover in effecting it, you will not be far wrong.” 

The railroad combination is considered by the press generally 
Mr. 
John W. Gates and his friends, so the newspapers report, per- 


as an unexpected development of a stock-jobbing raid. 


ceiving that enough shares of Louisville and Nashville stock 
were purchasable to give control of the road, promptly organized 
a “raid,” bought a controlling interest in the road, sent the price 
of shares up $25, and sold out to Mr. Morgan at this handsome 





advance, realizing about $7,500,000 profit—‘‘a small profit,” says 
The Wall Street Journa?, “considering the work, the risks, the 
interests involved, and the resulting good expected in the har- 
monizing of two great properties in the railroad field.” The 
Springfield Repudlican says: 

“Thus the consolidation of the railways of the South comes 
near to being complete for all practical purposes ; and the merg- 
ing of railway control over the country proceeds rapidly along 
lines making for the creation of three great groups of consolida- 
ted properties—the trunk line group to include all roads east of 
Chicago and north of the Carolinas; the transcontinental group 
embracing all roads to the northwest, west, and southwest of 
Chicago, and the Southern group to include all lines of a general 
northward and southward trend within the territory between the 
Ohio, Potomac, and Mississippi rivers. And these groups are 
just as rapidly falling under the control of men disposed to act 
in concert.” 


“It is pretty sure,” however, thinks the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, “that Kentucky will not submit without resistance to 
this merger of the Louisville and Nashville with the Morgan in- 
terests. A good part of the Louisville and Nashville is in Ken- 
tucky, and Kentucky has a law against the combination of paral- 
lel roads, which certainly will be invoked should there seem 
reason to believe that it applies to this case.” 





No more the childish jingle wins 
Our souls from musings sad ; 
The meat trust owns the little lamb 
That gentle Mary had. 
— The Washington Star. 
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WHAT THE BEET-SUGAR MEN DID. 


HE beet-sugar advocates in the House have made a break 
in the party ranks, and have compelled the party to declare 
its attitude toward the sugar trust, so the great majority of the 
papers declare; and the free-trade papers think that they have 
also started a tariff reform avalanche that may sweep the Repub- 
lican party out of power in the House. The thirty beet-sugar 
Republicans joined forces with the Democrats, on Friday of last 
week, to add to the Cuban reciprocity measure a clause making, 
in the tariff on refined sugar, a reduction that will cut the profits 
of the sugar trust, it is reckoned, about $6,000,000 a year. After 
thus amending the measure, the thirty arrayed themselves 
against it on the final vote, compelling the party leaders to de- 
pend on the affirmative votes of Democrats to secure its passage. 
The bill, with its amendment aimed at the trust, passed by a 
vote of 247 to 52. As the proposed reduction in the tariff on re- 
fined sugar, to judge from the comments in the New York /our- 
nal of Commerce and other papers, will hurt the beet interests as 
much as it will the refineries, it is pretty generally supposed that 
the beet men put the amendment in with the idea that it would 
kill the bill; but it was passed, and now goes to the Senate, 
which must decide whether or not it will indorse this anti-trust 
amendment. If the Senate cuts it out, says the Philadelphia 
Ledger (Ind. Rep.), “the Republican party’s anti-trust profes- 
sions will receive a severe blow, and many Republican candi- 
dates, especially in the Northwest, will receive harsh treatment 
in the Congressional elections.” 
The Rochester Post Express (Rep.) declares that the beet 
men have forfeited all claim to consideration. It says: 


‘Because they could not have their own way, that is, because 
they could not defeat the concession to Cuba, they have appar- 
ently tried to revenge themselves upon the party that has 
shielded them from foreign competition, Their action has all the 
appearance of an elimination of the nose to spite the face. 

“Tn consequence of this action, the Republican majority might, 
it seems to us, have regarded themselves as relieved from obli- 
gations to the beet-sugar interests, and adopted the amendment 
of Representative McClellan increasing the proposed reduction 
on Cuban imports from twenty to forty per cent.” 


The Washington correspondent of the New York Hera/d re- 
ports “a very prominent Republican” as saying: 

“Not in ten years has there been a time when the situation in 
national politics was so threatening for the Republican party. 
We are just preparing to go before the country for the election of 
a new House of Representatives. Apparently it will be 1890 
over again. How are we preparing for it?) We seem to have no 
leader. The Republicans in the House are a leaderless mob. A 
minority of the Republicans there combine with the Democrats, 
and that is an end of party responsibility and party discipline. 
Exactly the same situation prevails in the Senate. There is no 
leader, and a few Senators who were elected as Republicans 
stand ready to form an alliance with the Democrats—if indeed 
the alliance has not been formed already—to overthrow the pol- 
icy of the Administration and bid defiance to party authority. 
How is it toend? Unless the big men of the party come to their 
senses it will end in disaster after disaster and loss of the Presi- 
dency in 1904.” 


The beet-sugar growers of Michigan and the West regard the 


thirty as heroes. The Detroit Journal (Rep.), for instance, 
says: 


“Whether the Senate refuses to pass the Cuban reciprocity bill 
in its present form, and the House finally recedes from its posi- 
tion favoring the removal of the differential duty in favor of raw 
sugar, or whether the contrary occurs, can not take from the 
Michigan members of Congress the credit they should have for 
the fight they have made in the interest of beet sugar. They 
have fought all the way up the San Juan slope, from the top of 
which the representatives whose constituents’ interests were not 
affected were firing hot shot in favor of foreign planters, not one 
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of whom came forward to testify to actual, present distress. The 
Michigan men drew recruits from the opposing force; they dis- 
lodged the enemy and took possession of their earthworks,” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


NEARLY every newspaper in the country is giving the beef trust a roast. 
—The Atlanta Journal. 


NEW YoOr«K’s wet and dry Sundays do not depend on the Weather Bu- 
reau.— 7he Baltimore American. 


WHILE the Alps endure there will be coldness between Switzerland and 
Italy.— The Philadeiphia Ledger. 


IT must be admitted that the Belgian Socialists are not displaying any 
great amount of sociability.— 7he Philadelphia Ledger. 


GENERAL MACARTHUR says the Filipinos are of an artistic temperament. 
Perhaps we Americans will catch it.—7he Chicago News. 


QUAY wants the Chinese empire Christianized. He prefers, however, to 
keep Pennsylvania as it is.—7he Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE Schley case resembles those patent clothes-pins that always open at 
one end when you close the other.—7%e Atlanta Constitution. 


IF America had not sold 200,000 horses and mules to Great Britain the 
Boers would all be on foot by this time.—7he New York World. 


WILL J. Pierpont Morgan be obliged to step over and merge Belgium 
with some larger and less turbulent country ?—7he Chicago News. 


ADMIRAL SCHLEY has been responding to a toast by speaking on woman, 
lovely woman. That seems a reasonably safe subject.—7/e Chicago News. 


THE next most popular novel should be “The Winning of the South 
by Theodore Roosevelt.” The author should be Benjamin Tillman.— 7he 
Brooklyn Times. 


ASKED by a justice to give an account of himself, a Georgia darkey re- 
plied: “I desa po’ ol’ nigger, suh, votin’ aroun’ fer a honest livin’! "—7he 
Atlanta Constitution. 


THREE editors are in jail in Manila for /2se majesté toward the civil gov- 
ernment. Perhaps free speech also remains behind with the Constitution. 
—The Chicago Evening Post. 


How the wheel goes ’round! The proposition to abolish slavery every- 
where within the jurisdiction of the United States comes from a Southern 
Congressman.—7he Detroit Free Press. 


A CHICAGO correspondent informs us that the “reform” candidate who 
was defeated by “Bathhouse John” in the recent election in that city “was 
a man who opened his campaign with the declaration that he could drink 
as much whisky as anybody else in the first ward, and a challenge to 
Coughlin to drink a bout with him for the office of alderman,” and who 
“also promised that if he should be elected he would not attempt to enforce 
the law in his ward, but allow the saloons to doas they please and would 
let gambling go on just as usual, making in the same connection the ob- 
servation that he liked ‘to sit in ona game’ himself, once in a while.” ‘The 
correspondent adds that “this is the brand of reform that flourishes under 
Republican auspices in the city of Chicago.” 

















IN BELGIUM. 
Which hand wins? 
— The New York Evening Journad?. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


EARNINGS OF FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


BOUT twenty years ago, Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote to 
a young literary aspirant that, so far as he knew, all the 
authors of the United States were “as poor as church mice”; and 
Bayard Taylor once told a friend that “wealth is never attained 
in this country, or perhaps in any other, by the highest pursuit 
and most permanent form of literary labor.” Probably these 
statements would need to be revised to-day, for men of letters 
are now much more liberally remunerated than they were a gen- 
eration ago. It can not fail to bea matter for regret among 
thoughtful people, observes a recent writer, Mr. Frederick Stan- 
ford, that ‘“‘such authors as Hawthorne and Poe, not to mention 
others also often desperately hard pressed for money, could not 
have postponed themselves to this more remunerative period.” 
Edgar Allan Poe, as is well known, received but the scantiest 
financial recognition of his great literary gifts. Says Mr. Stan- 
ford (in the New York 7imes Saturday Review, March 15) : 


“His first earning was the prize money, $100, he received in 
Baltimore for ‘The MS. Found in a Bottle.’ After that success 
he got employment as assistant editor of The Southern Literary 
Messenger at $10 a week. Later, when he was a free lance in 
Philadelphia, he contributed much to Burton’s Magazine at the 
rate of $3 a printed page. Several of his best tales were pub- 
lished in that periodical at that price. He sent reviews and crit- 
ical articles to Lowell's Pzoneer in Boston for $5 and $10, and 
finally that publication failed, leaving him one of the unpaid 
creditors, In 1841, when he was thirty-two years old, he wrote 
to a friend in a government office that he would be glad to se- 
cure any regular work which would pay him $500 a year. ‘To 
coin one’s brain into silver at the nod of a master,’ he declared, 
‘is, to.my thinking, the hardest task in the world.’ In 1843 he 
won from Zhe Dollar Newspaper a prize of $100 for the story 
entitled ‘The Gold Bug,’ which had been rejected by Burton, 
and that, with the single exception of the other prize already 
mentioned, was Poe’s best pay for any single production. His 
greatest success, ‘The Raven,’ was sold in 1845 to Zhe Ameri- 
can Review, a second-rate monthly, for $15. Zhe Mirror re- 
printed the poem immediately, calling attention to its exceptional 
quality, and it was soon afloat in all the papers of the country.” 


Washington Irving made about $600 on the first edition of 
“The Sketch Book,” and Harriet Beecher Stowe sold the serial 
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rights of “* Uncle Tom's Cabin” to Zhe National Era for $300. 


Most of Hawthorne's ‘‘ Twice-old Tales” were printed in Zhe 
Token, an annual published by 8. G. Goodrich, and he received 
$35 apiece forthem. Mr. Stanford continues: 

“The literary pay which Lowell and Longfellow received while 
their reputations were making was not sufficient to encourage 
either to dispense with the salary of a professor, $1,500 a year, 
paid each at Harvard College. ‘There used to be a statement in 
transit at Cambridge, about the time Lowell was appointed a 
diplomatist, that his neighbor, Mr. John Bartlett, once the head 
of Little, Brown & Co., but best known as the author of Bart- 
lett’s ‘ Familiar Quotations,’ had realized more on three editions 
of that work than Lowell had received for all he had published. 
His first pay of any consequence was earned by editorial work 
and articles contributed to Zhe North American Review. It is 
inferred from a passage in Scudder’s biography that when Low- 
ell had $800 in hand he felt at ease in money affairs. Longfellow 
enjoyed the labor of composition, pay or no pay. Altho the pub- 
lisher of ‘Hyperion’ failed and one-half of the edition was seized 
by the creditors, the author wrote: ‘No matter. I had the glori- 
ous satisfaction of writing it.’ He also informed his friend 
Greene, in 1840, that all the publishers, whether of books or peri- 
odicals, were desperately poor just then and that the editor of 
The Knickerbocker Magazine had not paid him for his work the 
last three years. A letter, tho, from Park Benjamin at the begin- 
ning of that year makes it apparent that the editor of 7e New 
World was not without money. ‘ Your ballad, “‘The Wreck of 
the Hesperus,”’ he sent word to Longfellow, ‘is grand. Inclosed 
are $25, the sum you mentioned for it.’ ‘The Skeleton in Ar- 
mor’ was printed in 7he Kutckerbocker for January, 1841, and 
the pay for it was $25. A few months later Sam Ward, who was 
then in Wall Street, began to act as Longfellow’s literary broker 
in New York. He wrote to Ward that Benjamin wanted a couple 
of poems and offered $20 foreach. ‘If you have not disposed of 
“Charles River,”’ he directed, ‘senditto him. I shall send him 
a new poem, called simply “Fennel.” It is as good perhaps as 
“Excelsior.” Hawthorne, who is passing the night with me, 
likes it better.” Mention should be made that it was Ward who 
negotiated the sale of ‘The Hanging of the Crane’ with Robert 
Bonner for Zhe Ledger in 1874. Longfellow knew nothing of 
the affair until Ward carried him a check for $3,000 and asked 
for the manuscript. The money proved too tempting to resist. 
Bonner made Ward a present of $1,000 for the service he had 
rendered him. In 1877 Harper & Brothers paid Longfellow 
$1,000 for the right to publish the long poem ‘ Keramos’ in their 
magazine. These two amounts were the culminating prices for 
Longfellow’s single productions. His executors estimated in 
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their accounting that the plates and copyrights of all his works 
in 1882 were worth about $30,000. He was an industrious liter- 
ary worker for more than fifty years.” 


Sir Walter Besant, when he died, left but $40,000,—‘‘a fortune 
that would be considered poor for a prosperous grocer in a small 
way of business,” as one writer has remarked. ‘Thackeray, at 
the height of his fame, confessed the irksomeness of writing his 
weekly article for Punch, but said he could not afford to sacrifice 
the five guineas a week that it brought him. In 1877 Bayard 
‘Taylor wrote to a Western friend: 


‘“‘Emerson is now seventy-four years old, and his last volume 
is the only one which has approached a remunerative sale. Bry- 
ant is in his eighty-third year, and he could not buy a modest 
house with all he ever received in his life from his poems. 
Washington Irving was nearly seventy years old before the sale 
of his works at home met the expenses of his simple life at Sun- 
nyside. I have no reason to complain of the remuneration for- 
merly derived from the works which I know possess slight liter- 
ary value. But the translation of ‘Faust,’ to which I gave all 
my best and freshest leisure during six or seven years, has hardly 
yielded me about as much as a fortnight’s lecturing.” 


HENRY JAMES AS THE INTERPRETER OF 
GEORGE SAND. 


T has been remarked as a strange fact that no French writer 
has as yet undertaken a biography of the most fagous of all 
French women of letters, Madame George Sand. Y shade 
about this extraordinary woman is interesting,” observes Mr. 
Henry James, “‘and we can easily imagine the posthumous hon- 
ors we ourselves would have hastened to assure to a part taken, 
in literature and life, with such brilliancy and sincerity.” A 
biography has at last been attempted, but it.is by a Russian 
writer, Madame Vladimir Karénine. Mr. James pronounces the 
book “at once remarkably expert and singularly provincial,” and 
makes it the text for an elaborate analysis of the personality and 
literary genius of Madame Sand. ‘‘ Would, indeed, any but that 
remarkable ‘Slav’ superiority to prejudice,” he asks, “Have 
availed to handle the strange life-history of the French writer in 
a ‘large, free way’? Proceeding to a consideration of Madame 
Sand’s alliances and amours—a subject which, in the writer’s 
estimation, is far raised above the “usual tittle-tattle about ‘ pri- 
vate’ relations” by the fact that ‘““we deal with relations fore- 
doomed to publicity by the strange economy involved in the very 
play of genius”—Mr. James suggests that her heredity was in 
large measure responsible for her apparent grossness. On this 
point he writes (in Zhe North American Review, April) : 


‘“*Monstrous monarchs and bastards of kings, bastards of bas- 
tards, courtesans, dancers supple and hard, accomplished men 
and women of the old, dead, great world, seasoned young sol- 
diers of the imperial epic, grisettes of the Javé de Paris, Paris- 
ian to the core—the mixture was not quite the blood of people in 
general, and, obviously, such a final flower of such a stem might 
well have fixed the attention and appeal to the vigilance of those 
qualified to watch its development. These persons would, 
doubtless, however, as a result of their observation, have ac- 
quired betimes a sense of the high vitality of their young friend. 
Formed essentially for independence, and constructed for resist- 
ance and survival, she was to be trusted, as I have hinted, to 
take care of herself: this was always the residuary fact, when- 
ever a passion was spent. She took care of Musset, she took 
care of Chopin, took care, in short, in her career, of a whole se- 
ries of nurslings, but never failed, through the worst ingratitude, 
to be, by her own elasticity, still better taken care of. This is 
why we call her anomalous and deprecate any view of her suc- 
cess that loses sight of the anomaly. ‘The success was so great 
that, but for the remainder, she would be too encouraging. She 


was one in a million, and the cluster of circumstances is too un- 
likely to recur.” 


It can not be overlooked, declares Mr. James, that “nothing 
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was ever less wasted, from beginning to end, than all this amor- 
ous experience and all this luxury of wo. The poems, the 
letters, the diaries, the novels, the unextinguished accents and 
lingering echoes that commemorate her ‘ passion’ are among the 


treasures of the human imagination.” He continues: 


“In Madame Sand’s particular case, the constant recurrence 
of the malady of passion promoted, in the most extraordinary 
way, the superior appearance, the general expression, of health. 
It is not, of course, to be denied that there are, in her works, in- 
firmities and disfigurements, odd smutches even, or unwitting 
drolleries, which show a sense on some sides enfeebled. ‘The 
sense of her characters themselves, for instance, is constantly a 
confused one; they are too often at sea as to what is possible and 
what impossible for what we roughly call decent people. Her 
own categories, loose and liberal, are yet, naturally, never rough ; 
when they sin it is by excess of indulgence and absence of the 
humorous vision, a nose for the ridiculous—the fatal want, this 
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last almost always, we are reminded, the heel of Achilles, in the 
sentimental, the romantic estimate. ‘The general solidity of her 
novels, at any rate, I leave impugned, and the feature I have 
just noted in them is but one of the points at which they fail of 
reality.” 

Back of all, however, as Mr. James admits, was the paradox 
which lay in the “irreconcilability of her distinction and her vul- 
garity.” ‘Vulgar, somehow, in spite of everything,” he says, 
“is the record of so much taking and tasting and leaving, so 
much publicity and palpability of ‘heart,’ so much experience 
reduced only to the terms of so many more or less greasy males.” 
Balzac’s comment that Madame Sand had in her character “all 
the leading marks of a man,” with as little as possible of the 
woman, Mr. James accepts as the nearest solution of the riddle 
presented by her character. He says: 


“As a man Madame Sand was admirable—especially as a man 
of the dressing-gown and slippers order, easy of approach and of 
tutoiement, rubbing shoulders with queer company and not su- 
perstitiously haunted by the conception of the gentleman. There 
have been many men of genius, delightful, prodigal, and even 
immortal, who squared but scantily with that conception, and it 
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is a company to which our heroine is simply one of the most in- 
teresting of recruits. She has in it all her value and loses none 
of her charm. Above all, she becomes in a manner comprehen- 
sible, as any frank Bohemian is comprehensible. We have only 
to imagine the Bohemian really endowed, the Bohemian that is 
both industrious and wise, to get almost all her formula. She 
keeps, here and there, a feminine streak—has at moments an ex- 
cess of volubility and too great an insistence on having been in 
the right; but, for the rest, as Balzac says, the character, con- 
fronted with the position, is an explanation.” 

In conclusion, we quote Mr. James’s warm tribute to Madame 
Sand as a writer: 

“It describes Madame Sand with breadth, but not with extrav- 
agance, to speak of her as a sister of Goethe, and we feel that for 
Goethe it can never be too late tocare. But the case exemplifies, 
perhaps precisely, the difference, even in the most brilliant fam- 
ilies, between sisters and brothers. She was to have the family 
spirit, but she was to receive from the fairies who attended at her 
cradle the silver cup, not the gold. She was to write a hundred 
books, but she was not to write ‘Faust.’ She was to have all the 
distinction, but not all the perfection ; and there could be no bet- 
ter instance of the degree in which a woman may achieve the one 
and still fail of the other. When it is a question of the rare orig- 
inals who have either, she confirms us, masculine as she is, in 
believing that it takes a still greater masculinity to bave both. 
What she had, however, she had in profusion; she was one of 
the deepest voices of that great mid-century concert against the 
last fine strains of which we are more and more banging the 
doors. Her work, beautiful, plentiful, and fluid, has floated it- 
self out to sea, even as the melting snows of the high places are 
floated.” 


ART AS A COMMERCIAL ASSET. 


ay SUGGESTIVE and very novel view of the possibilities of 
ys American art is taken by Mr. Brooks Adams, the author 
of ‘‘America’s Economic Supremacy,” who points out that while 
the United States surpasses the nations of the world in many 
departments of activity, she lags behind in other departments 
“and in none more than in the domain of art.” Writing in the 
current issue of Municipal Affairs (New York), he says: 


“The greatest economic pitfall of our Western civilization is, 
in my judgment, waste, and our chief item of waste is the leak- 
age of income to 

~— Europe, through cit- 
izens who live 
wholly or partially 
abroad. These in- 
dividuals live 
abroad because they 
find their senses 
gratified in Europe 
more perfectly than 
in the United States, 
because in some re- 
spects Europeans 
are more intelligent 
than Americans, 
Bankers estimate 
that Americans 
spend upward of 
$100, 000, 000 annual- 
ly in foreign coun- 
tries—a sum, possi- 
bly, not far from the 
net earnings of the 
si United States Steel 
Company, after de- 
ducting the cost of 
the renewal of the 
plant. For the most part, this enormous outlay is dead loss. 
We have nothing to show forit. It has been absorbed by for- 
eign railways, hotels, theaters, and dressmakers. Were New 
York as attractive to our own people as Paris, much of this 
money would stay at home, and we should also attract strangers 
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hither. In reality, New York somewhat resembles a gigantic 
railway junction. New York is thronged, but those who visit 
her are apt to come for business, and not to tarry for pleasure, 
The same thing is true of most American cities.” 


Turning to the life of ancient times for an illustration of his 
point of view, Mr. Adams cites the struggle for supremacy be- 
tween the Greeks and the Phenicians, He declares: 


“The Greeks have been extolled for many qualities, chiefly 
artistic and literary; to my mind, their genius rather lay in 
finance and colonization. Before all else they were men of busi- 
ness—perhaps the most sagacious the world has ever known— 
and they conceived and perfected an economic system which 
outlasted the Phenician oligarchies and the Roman empire, 
and ended only after a life of two thousand years in the ecata- 
clysm of the crusades. The Greeks were maritime ; their cit- 
ies usually Jay upon the coast; they wished them to be visible 
from afar. Accordingly, upon some conspicuous point they built 
a temple of gleaming marble; perhaps they tinted it to enhance 
its brilliancy. This temple, tho small, was faultless; its con- 
struction, tho good, was economical. It maintained itself by its 
own weight; it needed few or no repairs. Once seen it could 
never be mistaken. It was the most refined, the most effective, 
and the cheapest form of advertising ever devised, and its suc- 
cess has been commensurate with its deserts. I venture to as- 
sert that no investment ever yielded such a large return through 
so long a period as that made by Pericles on the Acropolis. ‘To- 
day those ruins are the best asset that Greece owns, and every 
year Americans leave some portion of the $100,000,000 I just 
mentioned in the hands of the Athenians as their contribution to 
the tax which Greek genius still levies on the world. The same 
fact is true of Sicily and Pastum.” 


A generation ago, continues Mr. Adams, the French made an 
investment in the reorganization of Paris upon the basis of mod- 
ern art production, and it has been an entirely successful experi- 
ment: 


“The scheme adopted was comprehensive, and included every 
sensuous gratification from the marvelous collections of the 
Louvre and the National Library, which are open free, to the 
theaters, the restaurants, and the dressmakers of the boulevards 
and the Rue de la Paix. No man can estimate the harvest 
France reaps from these sources, but I think I risk little in af- 
firming that it must equal our profits on iron and steel.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Adams pleads for a new art renaissance in 
America, if only for commercial reasons, and calls upon the citi- 
zens of New York to consider this problem with all the gravity 
that it demands. He says: 


“New York has possibilities equaling those of Corinth or Alex- 
andria, and New York should teach this nation how to use greatly 
the noble gifts of nature. In this task you can not triumph by 
devoting to it the lees and refuse of your minds, by giving an 
hour here and there snatched from graver toils. To attain your 
end you must treat New York gravely, as Pericles treated Ath- 
ens or as Napoleon treated Paris. You must have a plan; you 
must pursue that plan steadfastly through long years until you 
reach your goal. 

‘““Even here at hand we have a model, tho on a moderate scale. 
A century ago the national Government laid out Washington 
upon a specific plan, Through good fortune and bad, through 
years of discouragement, that scheme has been followed, and 
Washington is fast becoming one of the beautiful cities of the 
earth. Also she reaps herreward. Washington is now the most 
fashionable winter watering-place of America, and 140 or 150 
rich families might well pay the interest on $100,000,000, tho 
I do not believe any large sum has been expended in adorning 
Washington, beyond the public buildings. Once more I quote 
the Greeks. Their triumph lay not only in building better but 
in building cheaper than their neighbors. 

“There is no reason why New York should not excel, for she 
has all the resources of an international metropolis. You can do 
far more for New York than Congress has done for Washington ; 
you can do what the Greeks did for Alexandria—you can make 
her alike a financial and artistic capital. By sodoing you would 
also aid our common country. No city has a finer site, none 
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PORTRAITS OF VISITING GERMAN PLAYERS. 


more wealth, more intelligence, or more energy, and New York 
could succeed as brilliantly in this momentous enterprise as she 
does in transportation, in industry, or in finance, if she would 
devote to it a tithe of the genius which she lavishes on railway 
administration or on the Stock Exchange.” 


THE VISITING GERMAN ACTORS. 


HAT is regarded by Mr. John Corbin, the dramatic critic 
of the New York 7imes, as ‘“‘the most important dra- 
matic event of the season, at least to those interested in the seri- 
ous drama,” is the current series of performances at Conried’s 
Irving Place Theater, New York, by Herr Ferdinand Bonn, 
Herr Adolf Sonnenthal, and Madame Helene Odilon. Herr Son- 
nenthal, the eminent Viennese actor, and Madame Odilon have 
both visited this country before, but Herr Bonn made his début 
to an American audience on April 3 in Schiller’s ‘‘ The Robbers.” 
Later he appeared in “The Violin-Maker of Cremona,” a one- 
act play which gave him an opportunity to display his virtuosity 
as a violin-player ; in Dumas’s “ Kean,” which Zhe 7imes critic 
described as “the most interesting performance yet given by the 
young German visitor”; and ina farce of his own composition 
entitled ‘“‘Kiwito.” Of the last-named play 7he Commercial 
Advertiser says: 


“It seemed to be received with more favor by the audience 
than any play he has given. It is a satire, broad but true, some- 
times farcical, but often just, even in detail, of the weaknesses 
of German character and convention, some of which failings are 
of the common heritage of mankind, such as moral hypocrisy, 
avarice, and snobbery, while others are rather the intimate ab- 
surdities of this particular nation, and include peculiarities in 
the manner of taking food, an excessive contrast between the 
mode of living in public and in private, overfamiliarity by serv- 
ants, and a large number of similar details, all of which proved 
amusing to the Germans present. The comedy is full of spirit 
throughout, and does not seem to suffer much from its thin plot 
and happy-go-lucky construction. Herr Bonn in the partof a 
Japanese nobleman, whose ideas and manners contrast with the 
German traits which are satirized, and whose imperfect com- 
mand of the language helps to create the plot and the fun, again 
showed his mastery of make-up, of carriage, gait, and gesture, 
looking in every detail what he pretended to be, and he also used 
his gifts for light comedy and farce in the most pleasing way, 
heiping to make the evening one of charm throughout. Herr 
Bonn is not like any American actor, but if it were necessary to 
use a comparison he might be called the German Mansfield. He 


has that actor’s smoothness, grace, versatility, and skill in exter- 
nals, without his idiosyncrasies and also without his individu- 
ality.” 


Herr Bonn is especially famous in his Shakespearian réles, 
which include Hamlet, Macbeth, Shylock, Lear, the Fool in 
Lear, Henry V., and Holofernes. Among the most notable of 
his New York appearances was that in which he took the part of 
the ‘ Fool” in “King Lear,” the title réle being taken by Herr 
Sonnenthal. The performance was one, declares the critic of 
The Times, that intelligent Germans will no doubt “remember 
for a life-time.” 


THE USES OF YELLOW JOURNALISM. 


~~. a recent meeting of the “Get Together Club,” a New York 

dining-club organized for the purpose of discussing social 
and political questions, the main topic was “The Uses and 
Abuses of Yellow Journalism.” Mr, James Creelman, the well- 
known journalist, was invited to take the affirmative side in the 
discussion, and, being unable to be present, wrote a letter on the 
subject, which is reproduced in Soctal Service (New York, 
April). He admits that yellow newspapers sin “against good 
taste”; that “the typographical violence of these newspapers 
gets on the nerves”; and that “there is an unfortunate tendency 
to degrade the dignity of journalism by placing the frivolous and 


merely amusing elements before the news.” But, on the other 


hand, “‘there is this to be said about the yellow journals: They 
have created newspaper readers.” Mr. Creelman continues: 


“When I began my newspaper work in 7he Hera/d office, a 
circulation of 120,000 might be said to represent the number of 
copies sold on an average by the most successful of the New 
York dailies. At least two of our metropolitan newspapers sell 
now, counting their morning and afternoon editions, much more 
than a half million copies apiece every day. This means that 
hundreds of thousands who did not read newspapers before the 
advent of yellow journalism do read newspapers now. To estab- 
lish a serious indictment against the yellow papers—and I mean 
a real indictment, not a merely fastidious criticism—it must be 
shown that they contain indecent and degrading articles or that 
they are habitually dishonest. Otherwise what man in his senses 
will contend that a journalism able to induce people to read the 
news who neglected to do so before is not a useful thing in a nation 
governed by the popular majority? The fact is that the newspa- 
pers commonly referred to as yellow are singularly free from the 
revolting and sometimes obscene details of divorce cases and sex- 
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ual crimes which are set forth deliberately in the graver and 
more dignified journals. My own experience has proved to me 
that the yellow newspapers are always unpurchasable, and that 
much of the outcry against them has been worked up by notori- 
ously corrupt men. 

“We may differ about the shrieking headlines and the prepos- 
terous illustrations, we may differ about the boasting and the 
radicalism of yellow journalism, but the man who does not rec- 
ognize the honesty of its purposes—leaving aside the desire to 
gain circulation, which is the bane of most newspapers, yellow 
and otherwise—does not know enough about the subject to make 
his opinions valuable. And the greatest service which yellow 
journalism has rendered to this country is to be discovered in the 
enormous increase of readers of the daily news. 

“These readers will in time refuse to be contented with the 
nerve-racking headlines and soubrette attitude toward public 
affairs, unless we assume that our population is inherently shal- 
low. But yellow journalism meanwhile keeps their attention 
fixed on the affairs of the country. 

“It was Jefferson who said: ‘Cherish the spirit of our people 
and keep alive their attention. If once they become inattentive 
to public affairs, you and I and Congress and assemblies, judges 
and governors shall all becomes wolves.’ ” 


DECAY OF LITERARY STYLE. 


R. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, the well-known London 

journalist, takes occasion, in a recent issue of his paper, 

The British Weekly, to lament “the present decay in style.” 

“Am I right,” he asks, “in thinking that alike in our newspapers 

and our books there is less and less concern for style?” He con- 
tinues : 


“Some twelve years ago Robert Louis Stevenson influenced 
many of our younger writers like Mr. Quiller Couch, and we 
heard much about style, and could trace a deliberate effort at 
careful work in many places. Walter Pater was another master 
who had his school. Before Stevenson and Pater there was Rus- 
kin. Inthe best journals of that period there were articles which 
it was a pleasure to read for their mere wording. Essayists and 
novelists were moved by the ambition to write well, and occa- 
sionally they succeeded. Nowadays, if I am not mistaken, the 
great majority are content simply to clothe their ideas in plain 
words and short, easily understood sentences.” 


That the present tendency has some advantages, especially in 
the field of journalism, Dr. Nicoll readily admits. He considers 
an elaborate style out of place in newspaper work, and journal- 
istic conditions rightly unfriendly to the development of such a 
style. ‘“ We have escaped from the spread-eagle style, and ought 
to be thankful for that mercy.” He says further: 


“It used to be correct to describe any old building as ‘that re- 
nowned monument of medieval architecture.” When a man went 
to bed, he ‘retired to the embraces of Morpheus.’ In one mem- 
orable instance the reporter was describing a show at Southamp- 
ton, and had to tell his readers that no beds could be had in the 
town the night before the event. He wrote: ‘That night many 
persons were unable to take horizontal refreshment.’ . . . It was 
an accepted method of the time to begin the treatment of a sub- 
ject a thousand miles off, and gradually approach to it. For ex- 
ample, you had to write about some passing political event, and 
you started: ‘When Nebuchadnezzar, King of Assyria, was on 
his deathbed.” Any clever man could make that beginning lead 
on to any subject. Perhaps the choicest example of a remote 
start—it was the commencement, I believe, of an article on the 
Church of England—was this: ‘It is Herodian, if we are not 
mistaken, to whom we owe the ingenious apolog of the man 
who wished that the black pudding might stick to his wife’s 
nose.’ It is easy to see the connection. Herodian’s Apolog 
prefigured the churl who wished to maintain the disabilities of 
the Church of England. It is clear that anybody working on 
this method could use everything that struck him in his reading 
almost at once. The men who did it were very clever fellows, 
and made the transition from their notes to the subject of the 
day as easy as possible. Nevertheless the style died out. It 
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would not be tolerated nowadays. It would be thought not only 
vulgar and garish, but in the last degree ridiculous.” 


Originality and sincerity of vision are indispensable to the true 
Stylist, continues Dr. Nicoll. Mere imitation is valueless, and 
no doubt the reaction of to-day is “partly due to the contortions 
and absurdities of weak imitators.” He adds: 


“What is true about literature is true about books. We have 
still a few men and women who take pains with their style. 
John Morley is an eminent example. Among novelists, Mrs. 
Woods and Lucas Malet deserve to be called stylists. ‘Their 
books give pleasure apart from the story by the care and skill of 
their expression. On the other hand, many books of the day, 
and especially the most popular books, have no style at all. I 
fancy that the secret of style is a certain elevation of feeling. 
There are no books more instructive to the critic than the long 
series of causeries by Sainte-Beuve. They are preeminent for 
their merits alike as journalism and as literature. But in spite 
of their vivacity, their insight, their polish, and their calmness, 
they become monotonous at last. What is the explanation? It 
lies, perhaps, in this: There is a truth that tires—the truth that 
is reached by accurate observation and expressed in happily 
chosen words. There is atruth that never tires, the truth that 
is reached by poetical sympathy, and fitly rendered in musical 
sentences.” 


The New York 7imes Saturday Review, taking up the discus- 
sion on this side of the Atlantic, confesses that there is much 
truth in Dr. Nicoll’s statement of the case. It says: 


“We think that there is a growing tendency among young 
American novelists to be careless of what they would like to call 
their style, and that this tendency would reveal itself if a com- 
parison were made between the syntax of the novels of to-day 
and those in the same category of, say, ten or fifteen years ago. 
To correct this evil, book reviewers can do much. Instead of 
speaking, as they now do, of the author’s style in the abstract, 
let them go into details, applauding his taste in expression, or 
condemning him if his slovenly use of the English language re- 
quires it.” 





NOTES. 


The Shrine is the title of a new quarterly magazine, published at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon and devoted to Shakespeariana. 


GERHART HAUPTMANN is at work on a novel, “It will be the first at- 
tempt of the dramatist,” remarks the London Athenzum, “outside his own 
peculiar province of literature since the publication of his ‘ Bahnwiarter 
Thiele’ eleven years ago.” 


MESSRS. DODD, MEAD & Co., of New York, announce the publication of 
a “New International Encyclopedia,” which has been in active preparation 
for about four years, Its editors are Dr. Daniel Coit Gilman, Prof. Harry 
Thurston Peck, and Prof. Frank Moore Colby. 


PADEREWSKI is at work on another opera, which will deal with Polish life 
under the kings before the partition by Frederick the Great and the Russian 
Government. The music has nearly ali been written, and the pianist- 
composer is now searching the archives of Polish authors for a suitable 
libretto. 


THE Berlin correspondent of 7he Musical Courter makes an announce- 
ment which is of interest to American music-lovers, to the effect that Alfred 
Hertz, of Breslau, is to be the conductor of the Wagner operas at the New 
York Metropolitan Opera House next season. Mr. Hertz, tho only thirty- 
five years of age, has been conductor at Halle, Elberfeld, Barmen, and 
Breslau, and is the holder of the medal for art and science granted by the 
King of Saxony. 


BEERBOHM TREE, the noted English actor, has secured the English 
rights of a dramatization of Charles Foley’s powerful short story, ‘At the 
Telephone,’ in which M. Antoine has created a sensation in Paris. It pic- 
tures the terrible experience of a wealthy Frenchman, who leaves his 
family peaceful and happy at his country-place near Marseilles, and, on his 
arrival in Paris, the next day, hears over a telephone their harrowing cries 
for aid and futile appeals to the robbers who are murdering them. 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS has been obliged to plead for mercy from 
several classes of correspondents; first, those young authors who ask him 
to give them his opinion and advice on their manuscripts ; second, auto- 
graph collectors who forget to enclose stamps for return postage ; and third, 
those who ask him to “lecture, teach, exhort, or pray in public.” Doubt- 
less Mr. Howells echoes the recent remarks made by Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, of Boston, who is similarly afflicted. “Of course,” he said, “I am 
glad to know that hundreds of literary aspirants crave my advice; that 
thousands yearn for my autograph, and that thousands more take a delight 
in telling me how much they enjov my work. But I really wish that I 
might be made acquainted with these things in some other way.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


BIRDS WITH CLAWS ON THEIR WINGS. 


HE wing of a bird corresponds anatomically to the forelimb 

of a quadruped ; hence it is not wonderful that vestiges of 
claws or horny processes should be found upon it. The phenom- 
enon, however, is rare, tho it is occasionally so marked as to 
constitute a noteworthy curiosity. In an article on “Some Re- 
markable Claws,” contributed to Za Scztence [/lustrée, M. V. 
Delosiére devotes a few par- 


agraphs, which we translate 
below, to these wings with 
claws. He says: 


“Feet armed with claws 
are the rule among verte- 
brates ; wings with claws are 
morerare. The‘hand’ ofthe 
bat, which has been trans- 
formed into a support for the 
wing-membrane, has a single 
finger provided with a claw, 
and sometimes the second 
finger also, altho engaged in 
the membrane, terminates in 
a horny process. 

“The oldest of birds, the 
Archepteryx, found in the 
Jurassic strata, had, at the 
end of its wing, well-formed fingers, terminating each in a strong 
claw. In birds of our own time the ‘hand’ is formed of three 
fingers, of which the index only is well developed. It forms the 
point of the wing and ordinarily bears no claw. Nevertheless 
there are wings furnished with horny excrescences or spurs, 
even if they can not be called real claws. In the case of the 
ostrich, the largest of birds, the wing is armed with a double 
horn. . . . Similar appendices are not rare. The chionis, a bird 
of southern lands, has a blunt spur on each wing. The spiny 
hoplopters of Africa are 
characterized by sharp 
spines on the wings.... 
Very courageous and of 
a quarrelsome disposi- 
tion, the hoplopter fre- 
quently attacks other 
birds, leaping toward 
them and trying to strike 
them with its wing-spur- 
It succeeds so often that 
the spur is frequently 
found to be broken. 

“Among the Paride, 
like the jacana of South 
America, a solid, pointed 
spur is found in the ar- 
ticulation of the tarsus. It is the same with some palmipeds of 
the group of Lame//irostra. But the most remarkable bird in 
regard to horny excrescences is the kamichi (Pa/amedea cor- 
auta), which is found in Brazil, Guiana, and Colombia, in the 
deepest forests, along the watercourses. Its powerful singular 
voice has peculiar guttural notes. 

“This large blackbird, says Buffon, is very remarkable for the 
Strengt': of its voice and thatof its wings. It bears on each wing 
two powerful spurs, and on its head a pointed horn three or four 
inches long. This horn, planted on the upper part of the 
forehead, rises straight and ends ina sharp point with a slight 
forward curve. The two spurs on each wing are directed 
forward when the wing is folded; these spurs are apophyses 
[outgrowths] of the metacarpal bone and arise from the anterior 
part of the two extremities of this bone. The upper spur is the 
larger; it is triangular, about two inches long, and slightly 
curved attheend..... 


or 





CLAW ON THE WING OF THE 
MARGANETTE, 





CLAWS ON THE WING OF THE KAMICHI, 


The London zoological garden has long possessed a kamichi, 
which is very tame in its demeanor toward human beings, but 
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puts itself on the defensive as soon as it perceivesadog. It 
knows how to make such good use of its spurs that it can put the 
enemy to flight by a single stroke. 

“Besides these weapons on wings and head, the kamichi has 
a very strong beak and hard and resistant claws. . . . All these 
characteristics, especially the frontal horn, make the kamichi 
unique among birds."—7vans/ation made for Tue LITERARY 
DicEst. 





EVERY MAN HIS OWN WEATHER PROPHET. 


HE chronic objector to the forecasts of the Weather Bureau 

is quite at liberty to make his own forecasts. The Bu- 

reau puts at his disposal all the data that guide its own men in 
the prediction of the weather, for these are all contained in the 
daily weather maps which may be had free of charge. Any one 
is at liberty to study the map and make his own deductions, pro- 
vided he regards himself as more expert in these matters than 
the trained employees of the Bureau. As to making 100 per 


cent. of correct forecasts, it is hardly probable that he will suc-~ 


ceed in doing that, any more than they do—but he may try. 
Says Prof. Willis L. Moore, the chief of the Bureau, in a 
recent address, published in 7he Marine Review : 


“Any intelligent person, by studying the few simple principles 
on which the daily weather map is founded, can make an intel- 
ligent estimate of the general character of the weather for his 
region, one, two, and, at times, three days in advance. 

“You may ask: Why has not this been done by the laymen 
whose crops, whose flerishable produce in transit, whose vessels 
exposed to the fury of wave and tempest, and whose health and 
pleasure are so dependent upon the weather and upon the se- 
quence in which weather changes occur? In answer it may be 
said that many members of commercial associations, knowing 
the fluctuations in value of soil products that often result when 
rain falls on a parched district, when frost smites the corn in the 
milk, when hot south winds wither the crops in the great central 
valleys, or when clouds and moisture affect the condition of cot- 
ton, make a fairly accurate forecast of the weather from the large 
daily weather maps displayed on blackboards before all the im- 
portant commercial exchanges of the country, and in a pecuniary 
way largely profit therefrom. ...... 

“By preserving the weather-charts each day and noting the 
movements of the highs and the lows, any intelligent person can 
make a fairly accurate forecast for himself, always remembering 
that the lows, as they drift toward him from the West, will bring 
warmer weather and sometimes rain or snow, and that, as they 
pass his place of observation, the highs following in the tracks of 
the lows will bring cooler and probably fair weather. 

““He can closely forecast the temperature for his region by re- 
membering that the weather will be cool so long as the center of 
the predominating high, #.e., the high enclosing the greatest area 
within the 30-in. isobar, is north of his latitude—either northeast 
or northwest; and that it will be warm so long as the high is 
south of his latitude. . . ‘ 

“To get a rough idea of the difference between storms, we 
might classify them according to the diameter of the gyrating 
masses of air under their influence, as follows: 

“Cyclones, 1,000 to 2,000 miles; hurricanes, 100 to 500 miles; 
and tornadoes 100 to 1,000 feet. We might imagine their vortical 
action and their destructive force to increase in some ratio as 
their diameters of rotation decrease. 

“The tornado is always an incident and a sporadic outbreak of 
the cyclone and usually occurs in the southeast quadrant of a 
cyclonic storm, 

“The thunder-storm, instead of rotating about a vertical axis, 
like the cyclone and tornado, has a horizontal roll, caused by 
cold and heavy air from above breaking through into a lighter 
and superheated stratum next to the earth. This rolling motion 
throws forward the cool air in the direction in which the cloud is 
moving. In general, thunder-storms move from the west toward 
some eastern point, the same as tornadoes, which mostly move 
from the southwest toward the northeast, If any part of the 
horizontally rolling air in the thunder-storm drops down toward 
the earth and adjusts its rotation about a vertical axis it at once 
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becomes a tornado, and its destructive force is increased a hun- 
dredfold.” 


The result of this system of study and competition has been, 
Professor Moore asserts, the continued improvement of the gov- 
ernment forecasts. Mariners, he says, now universally heed the 
storm warnings, horticulturists make provision against frost by 
their indications, and shippers of perishable produce give full 
credence to the cold-wave predictions. Of the many West Indian 
hurricanes that have swept our Gulf and Atlantic seaboard dur- 
ing recent years, not one, according to the writer, has reached a 
single seaport without danger warnings having been sent well in 
advance of the storm, and few unnecessary warnings have been 
issued. The result is that few disasters of consequence have 
occurred. He goes on to say something of the value of all this 
to the country in dollars and cents: 


“Large owners of marine property estimate that one severe 
storm traversing our Atlantic coast in the absence of danger 
warnings would leave not less than $3,000,000 worth of wreck- 
age. On two occasions a census was taken immediately after 
the passage of severe hurricanes to determine the value of prop- 
erty held in port by the danger warnings sent out in advance of 
the storms. In one case the figure was placed at $34,000,000, in 
the other at $38,000,000. Of course this does not represent the 
value of property saved. It simply shows the value of property 
placed in positions of safety as a result of the danger-signals dis- 
played and the warning messages sent to vessel masters,” 


MALARIA AS A CANCER-CURE. 


LLEGED cures for diseases generally reputed incurable are 
offered daily. Recently cancer has been credited with an 
unusual number. The latest is a German discovery, reported in 
the daily press, that malaria and cancer can not exist together 
and that one disease may therefore act as an antidote to the 
other. Says Zhe Times (New York, April 7), in an editorial on 
this reported discovery : 


“A gleam of hope for cancerous patients has been lately cast 
by the experiments of Dr. Loeffler and the corroborative state- 
ments of Dr. von Leyden, of Berlin, who occupies a very high 
position in his profession....... 

“With regard to cancer, modern observers have noticed that it 
does not attack people who live in malarious regions. It is said 
to be almost unknown in China. Putting this fact together with 
the observations of the old Greek physicians and those of ob- 
servers in the later Middle Ages, Dr. Loeffler asked the question 
whether the malarious germ would not conquer the germ of can- 
cer. The reasoning seems all the more plausible because the 
dwindling of malarious cases seems to be proceeding hand-in- 
hand with the increase of cancer. If the reasoning is correct, 
cancer ought to be cured by malaria in one way or another, for 
instance, by injecting the blood of a person suffering from ma- 
laria into the veins of a cancerous patient. Here the recent 
study of the propagation of malaria by the sting of mosquitoes 
which have been sucking the blood of malarious persons came 
opportunely to hand. 

“According to Dr. von Leyden’s statements in the German 
papers, the experiments in this direction promise good results. 
He thinks that we have in the malarial germ means to counter- 
act that of cancer, while Dr. Koch’s experiments have shown 
that by examining the blood of a patient in whom malaria has 
been developed we can tell when to cure the malaria by the judi- 
cious use of quinin. We are therefore no longer in the position 
of trying to cure one disease by inoculating the sufferer with an- 
other, over which we have no control.” 


Commenting on the same despatches the Providence Journal 
(April 8) says: 


“We inoculate people with cowpox to free them from the dan- 
ger of smallpox; it is perhaps no more incredible that we shall 
some day give a victim of cancer the germ of malaria, and when 
the milder disease is his only cause of suffering proceed to fight 
the malaria wit) quinin, aconite, or whatever drug fits the case. 
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That malaria is a cure for cancer may prove no more the fact 
after trial than the report was true that the Roentgen ray could 
cure cancer, a theory that has not stood the test of application. 
It is of curious interest to note, whatever the result of patient 
observation may reveal, that while most of us are just awaken- 
ing to the notion that we ought to kill the mosquito to rid the 
world of malaria, some of the ablest scientists in Europe believe 
that they are to find in malaria one of the great blessings of hu- 
manity. If they are right, putting their theory tersely, we may 
yet propagate mosquitoes to propagate malaria to cure cancer,” 


A DISUSED MONSTER. 


T has been noted by foreign observers that American manu- 
facturers are willing to send to the scrap-heap costly ma- 
chines that have seen but a few years of work, whenever they 
realize that some later device is able to serve the purpose a little 
better. This readiness to discard something good for something 
better is credited by some authorities with a large share in bring- 
ing about our present commanding industrial position. A stri- 
king instance of it is the recent discarding of the largest and cost- 
liest steam-hammer in 





the world, at Bethlehem, 





Pa., because it has been 
found that forging can 
be done better with hy- 
draulic presses. Says a 
writer in LEugineering 
News (April 10) : 


“Many of our readers 
will remember at the 
Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago in 1893 the full- 
size freproduction of a 
125-ton steam -hammer 
which had been erected 
during the preceding 
year at the works of the 
Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, at South Bethle- 
hem, Pa. This huge 
forging-tool, the largest 
steam hammer in the 
worid, and the samples 
of the work produced by 
it, were the wonder and 
admiration, particularly 























of the foreign forging ex- rie 125-TON STEAM HAMMER NOW BEING 
perts and ordnance men. DEMOLISHED IN SOUTH BETHLEHEM, Pa. 
“For six or seven 
years, however, this great appliance has been standing idle, and 
a short time ago work on its demolition and removal was begun. 
“After the hammer was built, as part of a large plant for pro- 
ducing the heaviest class of steel forgings, there were put up in 
the same building some large hydraulic presses. In the subse- 
quent competition between the two types of machines, however, 
the presses have come out ahead. It was found that in the forg- 
ing of large masses of metal by blows from a hammer, even tho 
the ram weighed 125 tons, some undesirable effects were pro- 
duced. As a definite amount of time is required for the mole- 
cules of the metal to flow, the action of the blow was so rapid 
that the compression could not distribute itself uniformly through 
the mass; as a result the outside of the forging was worked and 
stretched while the inside remained practically unchanged. In- 
ternal stresses were thus set up, and there was a tendency for 
the formation of flaws in the interior. Especially was this true 
of shafts for’ steam-engines, which were one of the important 
products of the great forging-plant. With the press, on the other 
hand, the force is applied slowly and is as strong at the end of 
the stroke as at the beginning, so that a forging is made abso- 
lutely homogeneous, the interior of the piece being as thoroughly 
and effectively worked as the exterior. Besides this, the press is 
a more convenient tool to operate and maintain than the hammer. 
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“At the time of its construction, the Bethlehem hammer was 
by far the largest and heaviest in the world, and we believe it 
has never been surpassed in this respect. Briefly described, it 
was a vertical single-acting steam-engine, with a heavy ram at- 
tached to the piston-rod. Steam admitted below the piston raised 
the ram, and its fall produced the desired blow. ‘The accom- 
panying cut is a view of the model, above referred to, which was 
exhibited at the Columbian Exposition. The steam-cylinder had 
a bore of 76 inches, and the piston had a normal stroke of about 
16 feet, which could be increased to nearly 20 feet. The total 
weight of the moving mass, piston, piston-rod, and ram, was 125 
tons. ‘The working steam-pressure was 120 pounds per square 
inch. The hammer stood about go feet high above the ground, 
and measured 38 feet across at its base.” 





THE HAIRPIN AS A SURGICAL INSTRUMENT. 


_ heading is not taken from a humorous paragraph. In 


a serious article on ‘The Surgical Uses of the Hairpin,’ 
Dr. J. Torrance Rugh, of Philadelphia, shows in American 
Medicine (April 5) that this article of the feminine toilet may in 
an emergency be of great aid to the surgeon, easing pain or even 
saving life. Dr. Rugh writes: 
‘Because of its almost universal presence, this small article 
lends itself to very many purposes, and he who remembers some 
of the practical ones 
will not infrequent- 
-) ly have at hand the 
means of dealing 
with an emergency 
which otherwise 
might result disas- 


Cc <a trously. Ina house- 
aa hold one has but to 


ask for a hairpin and 
he is supplied with 
HAIRPIN USED TO COMPRESS A BLOOD-VFSSEL it: still, it will be 
AND TO CLOSE A WOUND. found advantageous 
to carry some of 
them in one’s pocket-case or instrument-case at all times. Its 
chief points of usefulness are: Its almost universal presence, 
its ease of sterilization, convenience of size, adaptability to 
any desired shape by bending or twisting, and its cheapness, 
After being once used, especially if used in an infectious or con- 
tagious case, it may be thrown away or by being passed through 
a flame it may be rendered safely sterile.” 








The hairpin, Dr. Rugh tells us, may be used either in its natu- 
ral shape, or bent into special forms. In the former condition it 
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BP apt 


VARIOUS SURGICAL USES OF BENT HAIRPINS. 








may serve to pin on bandages; to remove foreign bodies from any 
natural passage; as a curette for scraping away soft material ; 
to compress a blood-vessel in controlling hemorrhage as shown 
in the figure, or to close a wound as illustrated in the same; and, 
finally, as a substitute for calipers. 

Straightened out, the hairpin may be used as a probe (in which 
manner it has probably been employed in surgical emergencies 
more frequently than in any other way) ; to wire bones together 
in fracture ; in actual cautery, when heated to redness in a flame ; 
and in many other ways. 


Bent or twisted in the various ways shown in the next illustra- 
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tion it also does service as a nasal speculum (1) ; as a retractor 
for a wound (2) ; as a surgical needle (3) ; in tracheotomy (4) to 
maintain an opening until the proper tube can be obtained; in- 
stead of a drainage-tube (5) ; or to bring the edges of a wound 
together in various ways (6). Dr. Rugh closes by saying: 


“It is not to be expected that any one surgeon will ever em- 
ploy the hairpin in all the ways mentioned, but if he bears in 
mind its omnipresence and the range of its utility he will find 
himself better equipped to deal with accidents and emergencies 
of various kinds than he would otherwise be.” 


ORIGIN OF SCIENTIFIC NAMES. 


V ) HERE do all the new scientific names come from? New 
/ stars, new chemical compounds, new genera and species 
of plants, are discovered almost daily, and it is no wonder that 
some of them are named oddly or inappropriately. Chemists 
who fall back on the Greek alphabet or astronomers who denote 
asteroids by number have done a little toward stemming the 
tide of nomenclature, but its demands are still great. Says a 
writer who discusses this subject in Zhe Scientific American 
(April 5) : 

“A scientist who discovers a new chemical element, a planet 
that has managed to elude the searching telescope, or a plant or 
animal unknown to the world, has the right to name the object 
discovered. ‘To be sure the privilege is merited, but what rack- 
ing of brains it often entails was recently proveu by the difficulty 
which Charlois of Nice experienced in baptizing the thirty-four 
planetoids which he had discovered. When Piazzi on New 
Year’s Day of the nineteenth century saw the first of these small 
planets, it was easy enough to follow the old rule of giving to 
celestial bodies the names of the Greek and Roman deities. For 
a long time the catalog of mythological personages was quite 
capable of supplying the necessary names. But when celestial 
photography relieved the astronomer of much of the labor of tele- 
scopic observation, and the planetoids began to be numbered by 
hundreds, the list of mythological names was soon exhausted. 
Following the example of the Romans, Charlois personified the 
virtues, and thus created Amicitia, Fiducia, Modestia, Gratia, 
and Patientia. When he had no more virtues to fall back upon, 
he started with the city gods of those towns in which observa- 
tories are located, and was finally compelled to adopt proper 
names such as Ursula, Cornelia, Malusina. Charlois did not 
even shrink from giving some of his astronomical children the 
names of Charybdis, Industria, and Geometria. Not so long 
ago, Dr. Schwassmann, of Heidelberg, who in conjunction with 
Professor Wolf discovered six planets, used the names Ella, 
Patricia, Photographia, AZternitas, Hamburga, and Mathesis. 

“At one time it was suggested that the planetoids be simply 
designated by. number. Had that suggestion been followed, 
every one would immediately know the order of discovery. 

““When the spectroscope revealed the existence of a host of new 
chemical elements, some patriotic but ill-advised chemist found 
it necessary to nationalize the new bodies, with the result that 
our chemical nomenclature has been enlarged by the names Gal- 
lium, Germanium, Skandium, and Polonium. 

““When we enter the field of botany, the baptismal task be- 
comes positively appalling. ‘The efforts expended by Linnzus or 
Ehrenberg in finding names for thousands of new organisms 
must have been enormous. Even Haeckel had to coin names for 
a few thousand organisms which he was the first to describe. 

“When it becomes necessary to rechristen a botanical species 
which has been divided into several new species because later 
research proves it to be heterogeneous, and which bears the name 
of its discoverer, baptizing becomes a rather puzzling matter. 
Out of scientific piety the later investigator must give the first 
discoverer credit, and yet he must do himself justice. In such 
a case anagrams are sometimes formed. From the species Her- 
mannia, for example, discovered by Paul Hermann, a small 
group is separated and called MJ/ahern/a ; and the species Ma/- 
pight, named for a famous old botanist, supplied the species 
Galphimia—a name which would deceive the most skilled ety- 
mologist who tried to trace its derivation without knowing its 
antecedents. Often by some capricious accident an anagram 
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receives a Greek tone. Urobenus, for example, conceals the 
name of the botanist Bourne (Bournerus). 

“Cassini used the anagrammatic method, not for reasons of 
scientific piety, but merely because he liked it. From the old 
species of /7/ago he created four new species which he called 
Logfia, Gilfola, lglofa, and Ogi/fa. Adanson is said to have 
resorted to the method of throwing dice to coin a new name. No 
doubt each die bore at least two vowels; otherwise the names 
would have been charged with consonants to such an extent that 
only a Russian or Hungarian could pronounce them.” 


PAVING STREETS WITH BROKEN BOTTLES. 


ROKEN bottles are to be used to pave the French capital. 
M. Emile Gautier, after stating in the /7garo that glass 
pavement has been successfully tried in Geneva, Zurich, Lyons, 
and other places, explains that the Rue Tronchet is the first one 
in Paris in which this style of pavement will be used. M. Gau- 
tier reminds us that the paving of cities is a delicate and complex 
problem, and that the history of civilization is closely allied to 
the numerous experiments made alony this line. He goes on to 
Say: 


‘Materials of all sorts—some of them very odd—have been 
used: stones of every description, brick, metal, masonry, con- 
crete, cement, wood, asphalt, cork, compressed hay, seaweed, 
etc. 

“A municipality in California has even experimented with 
sugar pavement; that is, the curbs of the sidewalks are protected 
by a mixture of gravel and molasses—this last substance being 
intended to make the magma more cohesive. Nota single one 
of these systems has given entire satisfaction. To-day we are 
experimenting with glass pavement which is up to date. 

“Asa matter of fact, the glass used has nothing in common 
with the ordinary glass from which it originates. It is a ‘devit- 
rified * glass; that is, a glass which has been ground and softened 
by heat to the point of being transformed into paste; this paste 
is molded under pressure into blocks which possess the superior 
hardness of glass, and its unlimited resistance to wear and tear 
and to atmospheric agencies. .The main point, however, is that 
glass thus transformed has not the fragility and brittleness of 
ordinary glass.” 

The Bibliotheque et Revue explains that “to produce devitri- 
fication it is necessary to bring the glass very slowly from the 
liquid to the solid state, or to heat it again for a long time near 
the fusion-point.” The molds used are of cast-iron, and a spe- 
cial apparatus has been devised to grind the glass. ‘The process 
is thus described by the Swiss writer: 


“The molds containing the powdered glass are placed in the 
heating oven. Inside of an hour the powder softens and takes 
the form of a thick paste, which is then placed during a few min- 
utes in another oven with a temperature of 1,300° C., and after- 

yard submitted to hydraulic pressure. The glass-stone is then 
taken to the refrigerating-oven and removed from the mold, the 
shape of which it has taken.” 


Glass containing lime, aluminum, and magnesia in excess, 
like that of old bottles and window-panes,.is to be preferred. 
Stone-glass costs less than cement or freestone, while it has a 
resistance more than three times as great as granite. Used as 
a pavement it is not slippery and is easily washed.— 7rans/ation 
made for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 


Heredity in Large Families.—That the members of 
large familics are themselves likely to have large families, and 
that the tendency to have twins or triplets is also hereditary, is 
asserted by an editorial writer in 7he British Medical Journal 
(March 8). After noting that this is true in sheep and other 
animals, he goes on to say: 


“In the human subject, also, there would seem to be some 
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proof of the heredity of fecundity. In a discussion on twins, 
which took place some years ago in the Edinburgh Obstetrical 
Society, Dr. J. W. Ballantyne recorded certain clinical histories 
in which large families and twin-bearing seemed to be closely 
associated. The twin-bearing woman was commonly herself a 
twin, or was at any rate one of a large family. With re- 
gard more particularly to triplets, Robert Saniter has pointed 
out their tendency ... to repeat in the same woman, with or 
without the occurrence of twins as well. He refers toone woman 
who was twice the mother of twins and once of triplets, and to 
another who once gave birth to twins and once to triplets. San- 
iter has also noted the hereditary tendency to produce twins and 
triplets. In the human subject there would seem to be more 
males than females in the case of the infants that come into the 
world in threes. ... It may be said that both for the human 
subject and for the sheep the tendency to have large families 
runs in families, and that associated with it is the tendency to 
give birth to twins and triplets. Paradoxical as it may appear, 
there is evidence also that ‘sterility is hereditary,’ by which is, 
of course, meant that some of the relatives of the childless man 
are childless like himself.” 


Hydraulic Railway Buffers.—A disastrous railway ac- 
cident at Frankfort-on-the-Main last December, where a train 
crashed through a buffer at the end of a track at the terminus, 





























HYDRAULIC RAILWAY BUFFERS IN THE STATION AT COLOGNE, 


has brought about a discussion of the possibility of preventing 
similar accidents which seem to be rather common in Germany. 
In the opinion of experts, as we learn from Gartenlaube (March 
4), the ordinary wooden buffer, even when reinforced by a sand- 
bank, is not a trustworthy safeguard; but the hydraulic buffers 
which have been set up at several termini leave nothing to be 
desired. The one here shown is at Cologne. It consists essen- 
tially of twocylinders about eight feet long with pistons con- 
nected by a cross-piece against which the buffer of the car strikes. 
The cylinders contain a mixture of glycerin and water which is 
forced by the blow through a small pipe into a third closed cylin- 
der filled with air which is shown above the water-cylinders. 
The friction of the liquid forced through the small orifice and 
the compression of the air use up energy so rapidly that a 
poorly braked train is brought to a standstill. In a few stations 
the cylinders are 15 or 20 feet long. These stop, easily and 
safely, unbraked trains going at full speed.—7rans/ation made 
Jor Tue LITerary DiceEst. 


“THE Cunard Steamship Company is with characteristic caution consid- 
ing in all its bearings the question of 24-knot ocean liners,” says 7he Marine 
Review, March 20. “The company has asked three firms to submit three 
alternative designs for a vessel 700 feet long and with speeds of 24, 23, and 18 
knots per hour, along with an estimate of the first cost and information re- 
garding crew and cost expenditure. In this way the company raised the 
whole question of whether the game was worth the candle. The Campania 
and Lucania, of 12,500 tons burden, to make 22 knots speed, develop 28,000 in- 
Gicated horse-power. To make 23 knots would necessitate a larger and 
more costly ship, besides an additional 8,000 indicated horse-power, while 
to make 24 knots it is estimated that a ship would require 48,000 indicated 
horse-power. It would thus come about that to add but two nautical 
miles to the hourly speed would mean an additional 290 tons of coal to be 
consumed daily. This would mean a consumption of 750 tons per day, or 
1.3 tons per mile steamed.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


CAN CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM BE 
RECONCILED ? 


‘T°HIS question is put forward by Mr. Theodore F. Seward, 

secretary of the ‘‘Universal Golden Rule Brotherhood” 
and of the Hirsch Monument Fund, and author of several 
books on religious subjects, and he answers it with an emphatic 
affirmative. “It is not the perception of any single mind,” he 
says, “but a truth that is dawning upon the consciousness of all 
enlightened minds, namely, that the principles of Christianity 
and the principles of Judaism are not antagonistic. They are in 
their essence identical and sympathetic. Ideal Christianity and 


ideal Judaism are one.” ‘This perception is characterized by Mr. 


Seward as a “great discovery.” ‘‘ Not, of course,” comments the 
Springfield Repud/ican, “that this has now been perceived for 
the first time, for there have been many to perceive the truth, 


from Jesus, who pro- 








claimed his mission 
the fulfilment of the 
Hebrew religion, 
and from Paul and 
Peter, who both held 
that view according 
to their differing 
geniuses, down ito 
Moses Mendelssohn 
and Heinrich 
Heine, Dean Stan- 
ley and Felix Adler. 
But Mr. Seward is 
right in saying that 





this is a discovery in 
the lines of religious 
thought to a very 
great body of thitk- 
ers, Christian as 














well as Jewish, and 
THEODORE F. SEWARD Jewish as well as 
Christian.” 
Judaism, declares Mr. Seward (in Zhe Arena, April), has 
made the following contributions to the treasures of the world’s 
thought and life: 


1. Monotheism. ‘The Lord our God is one God.” 

2. Divine Fatherhood, or the supreme providence of God in 
human life. 

3. Human brotherhood. ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

4. The Ten Commandments, embodying a perfect system of 
ethics. 


This catalog, says Mr. Seward, “shows at a glance the im 
possibility of any real antagonism between the Hebraic and 
‘Christian systems of thought and standards of life when rightly 
understood.” He adds: 


“A gulf of division has been created where no gulf existed. 
We are led to wonder how such an error could be perpetuated as 
it has been for nineteen hundred years. And the marvel becomes 
all the greater as we study anew the teachings of the Founder of 
Christianity in order to learn his own thought concerning the 
question. It is seen that he took the utmost pains to forestall 
such an error by distinctly stating that he ‘came not to destroy 
the law, but to fulfil it.’ It isacommon impression among Chris- 
tians that the Golden Rule originated with Jesus. Yet in restat- 
ing the injunction of Moses, ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ in 
the words, ‘All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
‘to you, do ye even so to them,’ he was careful to say, ‘for this is 
tthe law and the prophets.’ ” 


If it is true that “the Jew of nineteen centuries ago, by the 
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materialistic conception of prophecy, made the mistake of ex- 
pecting an external Messiah, a King of resistless power, who 
would gather the chosen people together and rule the nations of 
the earth,” it is equally true that “after the third and fourth cen- 
turies the Christian leaders made a mistake as great” in creating 
the dogma of an ecclesiastical Messiah. Mr. Seward continues: 


“The latter was no nearer to the true concept of a spiritual 
Messiahship than the former. Hence the word Christian, as 
now commonly applied, is a misnomer. The governments of so- 
called Christendom are not Christian; society is not Christian ; 
business is not Christian ; the organized churches are not Chris- 
tian—if the life and teaching of the Founder of Christianity be 
accepted as the standard. ‘There are many individual Chris- 
tians in the churches, in the business world, in society; but the 
fundamental structure is not Christian in the true sense of that 
word. 

“Tt thus comes to pass that now, at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, both Jews and Christians of the progressive order 
are reconstructing their systems of religious thought on the basis 
of one God, one Humanity, and one Law of Life, which is the 
eternal law of Love. Both Jews and Christians believe in a God 
who is the Supreme Creator and the Divine Father of the human 
race. They are studying the ways and methods of this Supreme 
Creator and Father in the light of scientific truth as manifested 
in its latest achievements.” 

The persistent division and mutual misunderstanding for nine- 
teen centuries of two classes of people, holding the same funda- 
mental religious principles, are regarded by Mr. Seward as “the 
most astounding facts in history.” He declares: 


“Both have done noble work for humanity, in literature, in 
philosophy, in art, in an ever-widening philanthropy; yet each 
remained practically oblivious to the achievements of the other. 
There could be but one end to sucha history. The time would 
surely come when a mutual awakening would occur, The hidden 
bond of sympathy would be discovered, each would recognize the 
value of the other’s work, and the intellectual and spiritual force 
of both would be combined for the benefit of mankind. 

“The signs are unmistakable that the hour for such a denowe- 
ment is near. Words and acts of sympathy and comity between 
churches and synagogs are becoming common. A Presbyte- 
rian minister, writing on the subject, says: ‘I have often spoken 
against the anti-Jewish spirit. Weare more indebted to them 
than to any other race. Jesus said, “Salvation is of the Jews.”’ 
A Christian publishing house is bringing out at vast expense a 
Jewish encyclopedia, which will not only have a great historic 
value but will serve as a bond of mutual respect between the Jew 
and the Christian. ios , 

“It is beyond question that the century-old antagonism be- 
tween Christianity and Judaism can not exist in the atmosphere 
of the modern spirit.” 

“The whole article of Mr. Seward,” declares the Springfield 
Republican, “is worthy of reading for that clear humanitarian 
insight which belongs to him as a lover of his kind who is always 
advancing his thought to reach the best things said and felt and 
divined.” 

Mr. Seward’s plea for unity is greeted in a sympathetic spirit 
by The Jewish Messenger (New York), which affirms that it has 
“steadily advocated” much of the doctrine that he preaches, 
The Jewish Exponent (Philadelphia), on the other hand, thinks 
that he “has evidently been led astray by the ill-considered ful- 
minations which from time to time emanate from Jewish writers 
and speakers.” It continues: 

“Mr. Seward means well and writes in a tolerant spirit appar- 
ently with the idea of minimizing differences and emphasizing 
points of agreement. But he completely ignores the great and 
fundamental disagreements in the formsof religion, as those dis- 
agreements are manifested in the doctrines and dogmas of the 
denominations which amongst Jews and Christians are numeri- 
cally the largest and the most important. No Jew can accept 
the divinity of Jesus and remain a Jew, and no Christian can 
deny that divinity and remain a Christian. This is a fact that 
has not changed and will not change, and it is therefore idle to 
speak of unity or to reason that it is either possible or probable.” 
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A VINDICATION OF MRS. EDDY. 


__ recently appeared in the pages of 7he Seminary 

Magazine, the organ of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary at Louisville, Ky., a severe attack upon Christian Sci- 
Dr. 
took occasion in the course of that article (which was 


ence, from the pen of the Rev. Dr. A. C. Dixon, of Boston. 
Dixon 
quoted in part in THe Lirerary Dicest, January 18) to make 
some grave reflections on Mrs. Eddy’s personal character. He 
stated that she is living with a man who “is not her husband.” 
He Added that her life is incompatible with the very doctrines 
she professes, because luxurious and selfish, and that her meth- 
ods of selling her books and souvenirs show that she is domi- 
Prof. J. 


Ga., a well-known Southern Christian Scientist, replies to Dr. 


nated by commercial motives. R. Mosely, of Macon, 
Dixon’s charges in the March issue of 7he Seminary Maga- 
zine. “Instead of giving facts about the leader of this move- 
ment,” declares Professor Mosely, ‘Dr. Dixon gives circulation 
to grave misconceptions, vile assumptions, and malicious mis- 
representations about a good Christian woman, whose unblem- 
ished character has been so well known for more than three- 
quarters of acentury.” He continues: 

“Public records show that Mr. Frye does not own any of Mrs. 
Eddy’s property, and public records, as well as the records of 
her home, show that Mrs. Eddy has no husband, and nothing 
could be more ungentlemanly and unchristian than the slander- 
ous insinuation which goes with the remark that one of her true 
and faithful servants ‘is not her husband.’ It is not true that 
Mrs. Eddy is feeble and diseased, and that she carefully hides 
herself from public view. She is unusually strong for one of her 
age; and during the past two years she has twice been the guest 
of honor of ‘The Concord (N. H.) State Fair.’ She is seen daily 
by the people of Concord as she takes her drives in and about the 
city ; and it is the common testimony of those who see her often- 
est and know her best that she is exceptionally strong, harmo- 
nious, and well preserved for one who has lived so long, endured 
so much, and accomplished so much. 

“The suggestion that Mrs. Eddy lives a life of luxurious ease, 
rather than self-sacrifice, and that her contracts are made to en- 
rich herself, is unwarranted and untrue. She lives in a comfort- 
able but modest way, and she is one of the hardest and most 
persisteat of workers. She refuses a salary from her church, and 
she has put into the hands of her church that which would afford 
her a large income. She has, in fact, but little income outside of 
the sale of her books; and this she uses for the promotion of the 
cause of Christian Science, and for other Christian and chari- 
table purposes.” 


Nor is it true, adds Professor Mosely, that Mrs. Eddy has ever 
claimed or suggested that she is infallible or a “‘Second Christ,” 
as is intimated by Dr. Dixon. On this point the writer says: 

“She has never asked any one to follow her, except as she fol- 
lows Christ; and ‘To-day, tho rejoicing in some progress, she 
finds herself a willing disciple at the heavenly gate, waiting for 
the Mind of Christ’ (‘Science and Health,’ p. ix.). She has al- 
ways taught that there is but one Christ, the Christ of the in- 
spired word of the Bible; and in her last annual message to the 
Mother Church (p. 13) she says: ‘Again I reiterate this cardinal 
point, There is but one Christ, and Christ is divine.’ Even 
‘careless comparison, or irreverent reference to Christ Jesus, is 
abnormal in a Christian Scientist, and prohibited.’ ... And it 
is not a fact that Mrs. Eddy is in any sense a‘ pope’ ; and recent 
disclosures in the Boston court have refuted the falsehood that 
she is an autocrat and has absolute control of her church. 
‘While the By-Laws of the church are in the main prepared by 
her, they are adopted and indorsed by the church, while many 
of these laws are made by the church and submitted to her for 
approval; and whatever is done in this respect is by mutual 
agreement between Mrs. Eddy and her followers’ (Mr. Alfred 
Farlow, in the Boston //era/d, June 13, 1901).” 


Mrs. Eddy “has never taught agamogenesis and many other 
radical theories which Dr. Dixon attributes to her”: and “her 
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whole attitude is that of one who has nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain by being understood aright.” Professor Mosely 


concludes: 


“It is such a relief to turn from Mr. Dixon’s false concept and 
misrepresentations of Mrs. Eddy to the real Mrs. Eddy, whom to 
understand aright is to love and honor both for what she is and 
for what she has done. That this good, pure, Christian womal 
and loving and faithful religious reformer should be misunder- 
stood and maliciously misrepresented, and that she meets all 
opposition so humbly, lovingly, and without bitterness, is the 
sign and seal of her ministry; for ‘’The disciple is not above hi 
master, nor the servant above hislord. It is enough for the dis- 
and the servant 
they have called the master of the house Beelzebub, how much 


ciple that he be as his master, as his lord. If 


more shall they call them of his household?’ ” 


DEATH OF DR. TALMAGE. 


i tape death of the Rev. Dr. T. De Witt Talmage, in Washing- 
The Mem- 


unquestionably 


ton, removes a figure of international interest. 
phis Commercial-Appeal observes that he was “ 
the most popular preacher in the United States” ; and the Brook- 
lyn Lage terms him “the most spectacular preacher of the nine- 
teenth century.” He was “primarily a Brooklyn institution,” 
adds the latter paper, for ‘“‘his fame was based on his twenty- 
four years’ pastorate in Brooklyn.” It continues: 


“The perspective of time will probably preserve a more just 
estimate of him than the judgment which includes the squabbles 

















T. DE WITT TALMAGE, 

and financial embarrassments of his tabernacles, the charges of 
bad faith made by the manager of his lecture tours, and the per- 
sonal eccentricities which loomed large when seated beneath his 
pulpit platform. Dr. Talmage came to Brooklyn in the period of 
great preachers. We had Beecher, Storrs, Cuyler, and half a 
dozen men of a rank just below those three leaders, 
was preeminently the town of great preaching. Dr. Talmage 
was not a great preacher at all, judged by intellectual standards, 
and he was as different from the preachers who made Brooklyn 
famous as the New York /ournad is from The Evening Post. 
But he preached to more people than any of these great men ex- 
cept Beecher, and for years his sermons were more widely pub- 
lished and read than those of any man in America. 


> on, 1 ° 
3rooklyn 


The syndi- 
cating of sermons through a dozen widely scattered newspapers 
was invented either by or for Dr. Talmage, and his preaching 
was read every Monday by thousands or even hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. That made him an influence for good which 
should not be underestimated. Whatever one may think of those 
sermons from an intellectual or literary point of view, there was 
a vigor, a directness, a hard common sense and a power of ap- 
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pealing to readers outside of and indifferent to church influences 
which none of his contemporaries, save Beecher, had.” 


‘He was not a profound thinker nor a great scholar,” says the 
Brooklyn Standard- Union, “but he was a widely traveled man, 
had the gift of expression and withal an exuberant fancy.” The 
Rochester Post-Lapress relates the following anecdotes, illus- 
trative of Dr. Talmage’s methods: 


“In his preaching, Dr. ‘Talmage constantly strove to be sensa- 
tional. His subjects were such as to arouse the curiosity of the 
readers of the daily papers, and his manner of treatment was 
theatrical in the extreme. Seemingly he never neglected an op- 
portunity to cause newspaper comment, and once, after a sensa- 
tional visit to some disreputable resort, and the announcement 
that he was going to preach on what he saw, he boasted to his 
congregation that there were forty reporters in the audience, and 
that what he said was going to be printed the next morning in 
all the principal papers. On one occasion, in his Brooklyn 
church, when the time came to begin the sermon, he went to one 
edge of the platform, buttoned his coat about him, raised his 
arms, and dashed in running jumps across the platform, ‘his 
arms waving like the sails of a windmill, his coat-tails flying 
behind him, and his trousers working up above his shoe-tops.’ 
When some hysterical women began to shriek he stopped sud- 
denly, stepped to the front of the platform, pointed his finger to 
a young man in the audience, and shouted, * Young man, you are 
rushing to destruction.’ ‘Then he began to preach on the temp- 
tations that beset the youth of our land. Of course the sensa- 
tional prelude was commented upon by all the papers.” 


Dr. Talmage’s oratory, declares the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, was that of the “stump speaker,” but such as it was 
it produced effects, and “the man himself was very sure of those 


effects and of his gifts.” It goes on to say: 


“His style was an odd mixture of the colloquial and the rhe- 
torical. Analyze it in cold blood and it is often quite absurd. 
But only the ultra-cultivated man could so analyze it when it 
came swirling forth with a tempestuous and bizarre delivery— 
short, jerky, pointed sentences, direct and forcible, slapping you 
squarely in the face, and compelling your attention, and then a 
long. magnificent roll of violently vivid words, breaking on the 
ear like the hoofbeats of stampeded mustangs. How the man 
reveled in adjectives! How he ransacked heaven and earth for 
his furious imagery! Blazing suns and streaming banners, in- 
numerable hosts, the surges of the sea, thunder and lightning, 
the chaos of the creation and the terrors of the Apocalypse, the 
blackness of darkness lighted by the lurid flames of everlasting 
fire—all these things and an infinity of others were hurled to- 
gether by ‘Talmage in his more strenuous moments. ‘Talk about 
color! What Ruskin said of Whistler might have been applied 
to Talmage: ‘He flung his paint-pot in the public’s face.’ But 
the public liked it, and never ceased to like it, and we might as 
well admit that of its kind this oratory of his was admirable.” 


The New York Oxuz/ook thinks that Dr. Talmage’s most notice- 
able gift was his “pictorial power,” adding that “the intellectual 
element in his sermons was not marked, his spiritual insight was 
not profound, and his ethical standards were seriously ques- 
tioned.” The New York /udefendent says: 


“He possessed the merits and faults of his class. He was 
doubtless earnest in his faith and in his desire to bring men into 
the Christian life. He had unusual power of description, with a 
free control over both the humorous and the pathetic elements of 
oratory. He could make people laugh and cry. By an infirmity 
of his mind, of which he took sufficient advantage, he was unable 
to see the value of the verities, and he felt under no obligation 
to investigate the truth of what he could use to effect in an ad- 
dress. He was brought to trial for falsehood and was success- 
fully defended before his presbytery by Dr. Samuel T. Spear, then 
an editor of Zhe Jndependent. That he wasa brilliant, startling 
preacher the world knows. His congregations were the world 
and his sermons were published everywhere. Three times he 
built him a tabernacle in Brooklyn and three times it was burned 
down. He had gathered the largest Presbyterian church in the 
country, and after his last fire the church collapsed like a soap- 
bubble; it had no substance. ‘The entire effort of the church was 
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to its own support. . . . He was a lovable, kindly, brilliant, irre- 
sponsible man, who said many good things and doubtless did 
much miscellaneous good, but who left behind him no perma- 
nent influence of value. Such men do not add to the respect 
which the church holds in the community, and yet we doubt not 
that a multitude of people have been helped and inspired by his 
work,” 





THE **MORMON PERIL.” 


UBLIC attention is once more directed to what the New 
York Evangelist terms “the Mormon peril” by a manifesto 
issued by the secretaries of the Home Missionary Societies of the 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregationalist, Disciples 
of Christ, and United Brethren churches, An appeal is made to 
resist the encroachments of ‘“‘ Mormonism” on the ground that “it 
is rapidly growing”; that “tho often denied, there is no doubt 
that its practise of polygamy continues”; and that “its mission- 
ary activity throughout the Union is almost incredible.” ‘The 
Rey. John D. Nutting, the secretary of the Utah Gospel Missions 
and a worker among the “Mormons” during the past six years, 
supplements this manifesto in an article in Zhe /ndefendent 
(April 17). He says: 

“The census of 1870 gave the whole population of Utah as 88,- 
374, of which about 80,000 were Mormons. ‘The census of 1900 
finds in Utah 276,740 people, of which number about 220,000 must 
be Mormons—showing a net increase of 140,000 in that State 
alone during thirty years, in which period probably about one- 
third of their whole number have located in regions outside. 
Again, in 18go, according to the census, Mormonism had only 
144,352 adherents in the entire United States; while last Decem- 
ber it claimed 310,000, nearly allinthiscountry. If these figures 
can be trusted—and investigation leads the writer to believe 
them practically correct—Mormonism has more than doubled the 
number of its adherents during the twelve years which have wit- 
nessed the greatest activity of Christian work among them! A 
recent editorial in the Mormon organ claimed that over 100 con- 
verts had been baptized in Ohio during the past year, and over 
200 in Western Pennsylvania; 1,100 to 1,300 were reported in 
detail from the Southern States during each of several recent 
years, and reliable reports of successful activity came from scores 
of other quarters. The latest special propaganda is that to 
Japan, begun last year.” 

“With such a rate of increase,” remarks 7he Evange/ist, ‘the 
peril which the statement foreshadows is nochimera.” Mr, Nut- 
ting sees no solution of the ‘Mormon problem” except through 
patient educational work. He declares: 

“The key to the whole problem lies in finding some means by 
which Christian truth can be brought into wide and kindly con- 
tact with the Mormon mind. Artificial obstacles cunningly 
planted in the mind by a selfish ‘priesthood’ have thus far 
stopped the usual channels of religious truth. The people have 
been most assiduously taught that a salaried ministry and the 
Christian church are both of them false, hypocritical, and cor- 
rupt, working only for base and selfish ends. A system of block 
espionage adds its priestly force to keep the people away from 
the Gospel in these customary channels. We must avoid these 
objections, tho false, by taking the fundamental truth to them 
through unchurchly, unclerical methods at their houses, showing 
truly our love for their welfare by evident self-denial for them.” 

Some of the daily papers express the fear that the new crusade 
against "Mormonism ” will do more harm than good. “ Persecu- 


tion,” observes the New York J/ai/ and Express, “has always 


sory 


been a weapon that hurts the wielder worst.” he average 
person,” adds the St. Louis G/obe-Democrat, “will be strongly 
inclined to think that the peril is not quite so great as is sup- 
posed.” ‘The New York Freeman's Journal (Rom. Cath.) takes 
avery unsympathetic view of the various Protestant solutions 
of the “Mormon” problem. ‘‘Mormonism,” it declares, “is an 
offshoot of Protestantism ;” adding: 


“It makes no impression on Catholic countries, Ireland, 
France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, or in the South American 
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republics. If it be a political, social, and moral disease its bacilli 
seem to flourish in Protestant countries ; Catholic countries seem 
to be immune. We would therefore advise the mission-boards 
to recall their agents from Catholic countries, where they are of 
no practical utility, and set them to work at and about Salt Lake, 
and see if they can discover an antidote and prophylactic. ; 

“Gentlemen of the mission-boards, we understand you; we 
know your literature and your methods; we have no confidence 
in you; we can not yoke with you against the Mormons; nor can 
we yoke with them against you. You are both alike in error and 
in antagonism to the Catholic Church; with the difference that 
you are more meddlesomely so, more aggressively so, and more 
offensively so than the Mormons are.” 


The Deseret News (Salt Lake City), the newspaper organ of 
the Latter-Day Saints, rests easy in the belief that “there is no 
danger that truth will be defeated” by “slanderous attacks 


” 


against an inoffensive people.” It continues: 


*“‘Just such charges were made against the Nazarene and his 
first followers. Just such misrepresentations sent him to the 
cross, and millions of his adherents to dungeons, to the arena, 
to death in its most cruel forms. . Had the teachings of Chris- 
tianity been accepted, there is no reason to doubt that the Roman 
empire would have remained. By rejecting Christianity, it 
sealed its own doom, while the hated and feared religion went on 
triumphant. And why should we not expect history to repeat 
itself to-day? Truth can not be suppressed. It may have its 
Good Friday of agony and darkness, and the earth may be rent 
around it by the furies of hell, but it will also have its resurrec- 
tion morn with the chains of mortality bursted, with attending 
angels, and joy and gladness. And ‘Mormonism’ is truth.” 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 


ROF. RICHARD G. MOULTON, of the University of Chi- 
cago, the author of several books on literary criticism and 


” 


the editor of the “Modern Readers’ Bible,” is an appreciative 
student of Biblical literature and has often paid tribute, both in 


written word and 





public speech, to 
the literary beauty 
of the Bible. He 
maintains, how- 
ever, that this lit- 
erary beauty ex- 
ists rather in spite 
of,than because of, 
the authorized 
translation. ‘‘ Too 
much can not be 
said of that ver- 
sion,” he declares, 
*‘so far as its lan- 
guage is con- 
cerned ; its dignity 
of diction, force, 
and felicity of 


expression; its 











rhythmic flow and 





, c Oo ; c v* 
PROF, R. G. MOULTON. ™ ealth timagery , 
but literature, ina 
stricter sense, isin the old version conspicuous by its absence.” 


He continues (in Zhe /ndependent, April 10) : 


“The fault lay, not with the translators, but with the attitude 
of their age to Holy Scripture. All through the centuries of 
rabbinical and medieval doctors the highest truth was conceived 
as a series of isolated propositions; and the translators labored 
to make each ‘verse’ a thing of beauty. But the result is an ac- 
cumulation of good sayings—literature cut into lengths—with the 
beauty not of a poem, but of a scrap-book. Ifa sick man were 
to desire his nurse to read to him, and the nurse, picking up a 
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Shakespeare, were to commence at the last scene of the fourth 
act of ‘The Tempest,’ and were to read on to the second scene of 
the first act of ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ the sick man would 
have a feast of language and style, but we should not call it a 
literary exercise. And this illustration is a fair sample of what 
may happen to a man without his knowing it, if he merely reads 
a chapter of the older versions.” 

The Bible is appreciated as literature, declares Professor Moul- 
ton, only when the different parts of it are read in their correct 
literary form and structure. He says further: 


“If we ask ourselves what is meant by Greek or English or 
French or Latin literature, the answer will be in each case the 
same—a number of dramas, epics, lyrics, essays, histories, phil- 
osophical or oratorical discussions, in Greek, English, French, or 
Latin languages. If, then, we are toclaim the Bible as ‘litera- 
ture,’ it must be because the contents of Holy Scripture are made 
up of dramas, epics, essays, histories, philosophical and oratori- 
cal discussions—of all these, or of most of them—or of special 
literary forms like these. And such is the fact, only it is hidden 
from most readers by the unliterary form in which our Bibles are 
printed. Even a casual observation will suggest that Job and 
the Song of Solomon are dramatic. But, besides these, large 
parts of the prophetic books involve dialog and underlying move- 
ment; choruses of old men and of revelers and of priests and of 
husbandmen answer one another in Joel as in a modern oratorio. 
We have elsewhere dialogs between God and the prophet, or 
cries of the lost and the saved; we have changing scenes, and 
vision melting into vision like dissolving views. Again, what 
seems on the surface uniform narrative from Genesis to Esther 
phoeves upon examination to be two varying literary forms, frame- 
work of mere history, set off by brilliantly told stories of patri- 
archs, judges, prophets, the history and the story making quite 
different demands on the literary attitude of the reader. In the 
older versions it is difficult to recognize even the psalms as 
verse; in a Bible printed with a view to literary structure, not 
only psalms, but large parts of prophetic or wisdom books would 
appear in elaborate rhythmic forms, delighting the reader with 
play of stanza or strophe. Nor is it a question of pleasure only ; 
literary form is a leading factor in interpretation. The false 
appearance of uniformity given in popular versions to Ecclesi- 
astes has led to the idea that the book claims the authorship of 
King Solomon, When seen in its proper structure it is clear that 
only the first of the five essays has any association with Solo- 
mon, and further that he is made, not the author, but the imag- 
inary hero of the search for wisdom. Harmonists who are con- 
cerned only with historical questions depreciate St. Matthew as 
the ‘least historic’ of the Gospels. When Scripture is read in its 
literary divisions it is seen that Matthew is the least historic 
only because he is the most philosophic of the evangelists, his 
gospel being the application of wisdom literature to the teachings 
of Jesus and to the evolution of the kingdom of heaven upon 
earth.” 





Finally, the Bible is not only “literature,” but “a literature.” 
In order to illustrate the significance of this statement, Professor 
Moulton makes a comparison : 


“The Koran is literature, and is said to be sublime in style by 
those who can appreciate Arabic sublimity. No one would call 
the Koran a /iterature, for it consists only of a single literary 
type, the outpourings of a single author. But within the bounds 
of our Bible we have some sixty different books, the product of 
almost as many different writers, coming from many different 
ages, and exhibiting examples of almost all literary types. Some 
of the books are in Hebrew, some in Greek; but the Hebrew 
books stand apart from the rest of Hebrew literature, the Greek 
books from the rest of Greek literature, and all form the vast ac- 
cumulation of works in all languages which these canonical books 
have called forth. Thus, in a survey of the whole world’s civi- 
lization, the Bible stands as a literature in itself. And it differs 
from all other complete literatures in the fact that its complete 
ness is a spiritual unity. There is an underlying framework of 
history—the history of the people of Israel as presented by them- 
selves; the history of the New-Testament church as presented 
by itself. Into this are titted stories, songs, prophetic and ora- 
torical discourses, philosophical sayings, epistles, as modes of 
expression for the soul that animates the body of the history. 
Finally, the closing book of the New Testament has the function 
of emphasizing the unity which has bound the whole together ; 
laying down that the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy, 
recalling the symbols that have been presented through the vary- 
ing books in order to consecrate them in a new symbolic vision, 
summing up the whole of history as the kingdoms of the world 
becoming the kingdom of Christ.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


THE SUFFRAGE UPROAR IN BELGIUM. 


SYMPOSIUM of the views of eminent ministers, senators, 

and deputies on the franchise question in Belgium ap- 
peared in a recent number of the Levue (Paris), as a commen- 
tary upon the state of things that led to the disorders disturbing 
Leopold's realm. The underlying cause is the anomalous elec- 
toral system which the Socialists demand shall be reformed. 
While every man who has reached twenty-five years of age can 
vote once, there is a system of voting, called the plural vote, by 
which men with property, or higher educational qualifications, 
have several votes. 
The editor of the Re- 
vue, by way of intro- 








duction, summarizes 
the situation as fol- 
lows: 


“Belgium, in com- 
mon with all the coun- 
tries of Europe, has 
undergone within the 
last few years a crisis 
of social transforma- 
tion the effects of 
which, whether im- 
mediate or distant, 
are bound to modify 
seriously her political 
and in consequence 
her economic régime. 
The small extent of 
her territory coupled 
with the density of the 
population, the rivalry 
of the two races, the 
Fleming and the Walloon, her industrial importance, the fight 
waged by the opposition against the Catholics now in power, the 
steady progress of Socialism, form so many factors of the first 
importance not only for the future evolution of the country, but 
also from the point of view of international politics. The most 
important of these factors to-day is Socialism. The Socialists, 
backed by the masses of workingmen, the only authorized inter- 
preters of whom the Socialists declare themselves to be, sus- 
tained by the Progressionists and part of the Liberals, have suc- 
ceeded in getting extended the right of suffrage—privilege, until 
1893, of a limited number of citizens—to almost the entire num- 
ber of their compatriots. ‘They have been granted a sort of uni- 
versal suffrage attenuated by the plural vote and combined with 
proportional representation. Now, strong in numbers and the 
exactions of their electors, they demand universal suffrage pure 
and simple.” 














KING LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM. 


This question seems to us one of great interest, continues the 
editor, and we have set on foot an inquiry touching the timeli- 
ness of such adecisive reform. ‘All those whom Belgium counts 
the most glorious in the political and social world have held it 
an honor to participate in the examination of this grave ques- 
tion.” Extracts from some of the replies received from party 
leaders, statesmen, scholars, and legislators are here given. 
That of M. Woeste, a leader of the Catholic party, and a rigid 
ultramontane, is first quoted : 


“As a principle of action, universal suffrage can not be de- 
fended ; it resolves itself into delivering the Government and a 
country into the power of number, while reason teaches that the 
direction of public affairs demands conditions of capacity, moral- 
ity, devotion to order, and the fundamental principles of soci- 
ety. In fact, universal suffrage is only exceptionally free from 
serious drawbacks; it is so when it is in operation among indus- 
trious, healthy populations, unexploited by ring leaders; it is 
even susceptible of generous impulses when, under extraordi- 
nary circumstances, the soul of a people vibrates under the im- 
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pulse of a great national or religious sentiment. But, as a general 
rule, universal suffrage is worthless as an instrument of govern- 
ment; it ends, especially in the states where the class that ap- 
plies itself to the manual labor of cities and manufacturing is 
very large, by sacrificing all the interests of the country to one; 
it easily becomes the plaything of politicians; it gives scope to 
every ambition, to every reclamation whether justified or not. 
And yet, under the impulsion of ardent and audacious minori- 
ties, it has the chance of becoming more and more accepted 
everywhere. A like error, which risks conducting many states 
to anarchy or Cesarism, can not but be deeply deplored.” 


M. Beernaert, also a leader of the Catholic party, pronounces 
as follows: 


“In my opinion it is fitting that each citizen should take part 
in the government, but it is just that this part should not be ab- 
solutely the same for all. ‘The married man and father of a fam- 
ily occupies a greater place in society than the bachelor. Con- 
sequently, his vote ought to weigh more heavily in the electoral 
balance, and it is also suitable that a certain amount of influence 
be accorded to knowledge and capital, democratically under- 
stood. Such is the multiple basis of our plural suffrage. Com- 
bined with the absolute secrecy of the vote, the obligation to 
vote, and the representation of the minorities, it assures us an 
honest and rational electoral régime.” 


The Progressionists, corresponding to the Radical-Socialists of 
France, are recruited from the lower middle class, and lean more 
and more toward Socialism. ‘The letter of M. Paul Janson, prin- 
cipal orator and leader of the Progressionist party, is evidence of 
this: 


“I am thoroughly in favor of the establishment in Belgium of 
universal suffrage pure and simple. I am obliged to add to the 
words universal suffrage, clear as they are, the two adjectives 
‘pure and simple’ because we have, at the present time, in Bel- 
gium, a universal suffrage adulterated by the privilege of the 
plural vote, accorded to certain categories of electors. ... All 
citizens who have reached the age of twenty-five years vote, but 
some (the Jrofanum vulgus, the common herd, as they used to 
say) have only one vote; others have two; others again have 
three. In my judgment, the right to vote is the inherent right 
of citizenship. It is the necessary consequenceof political equal- 
ity. The question arises by what right part of the citizens should 
arrogate the power of reserving for themselves the right of con- 
stituting the national representation and exclude from this same 
right another category of citizens. . . . Thanks to the influence 
of universal suffrage, France has accomplished important re- 
forms, which we shall realize in our turn, such as primary laic 
and compulsory instruction, the suppression of substitution and 
personal service, and the law relative to labor. . . . In Belgium, 
universal suffrage pure and simple, with the secret vote and pro- 
portional representation, will institute an equitable and just elec- 
toral system, assuring to parliament the representation of every 
party and at the same time the true, sincere, and adequate ex- 
pression of the national will.” 


Naturally, the Socialists show themselves the most resolute 
adversaries of the plural vote and the strongest partizans of uni- 
versal suffrage ‘‘pure and simple.” This is fully demonstrated 
by the letter of their leader, the highest in authority, M. Vander- 
velde: 


“Everything tends to show that if the right of suffrage is not 
always an efficacious instrument in inexperienced hands, it is in 
every case a powerful means of political education and a neces- 
sary result of the evolution of modern parties. . . . Sooner or 
later, indeed, the question of suffrage becomes, to quote the 
words of Bismarck, a question of force, ‘eine Machtfrage.’ It 
seems to be on the eve of becoming so in Belgium.” 


The opinion of M. Maurice Wilmotte, professor of the Univer- 
sity of Liége and director of the Revue Belgique, is most clearly 
expressed : 

“TI should be a partizan of universal suffrage if it would be a 
reality, that is to say, if it would give Belgium an electora} 


régime which should faithfully reflect the opinion of all its inhab- 
itants. Unfortunately the relentless domination of the clergy in 
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the country, particularly in Flanders, the insufficient develop- 
ment of instruction (which is not compulsory), and still further 
causes of social inferiority render the Belgian people unfit as yet 
to express its will. The plural vote has been, already, too great 
a concession ; at a single bound the electoral corps has been in- 
creased tenfold; it should have been first instructed and eman- 
cipated morally, intellectually, and physically.”—7Z7ans/ations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


PRESIDENT AND CZAR. 


"T*HE visit of President Loubet to the Czar Nicholas II. is stil] 

attracting the attention of the French and Russian press. 
In France the newspapers publish friendly comments, regretting 
only that the President will not have enough pocket-money with 
the 500,000 francs allowed him by the Chambers. 

Alfred Mezieres, senator, member of the French Academy, and 
president of the Association of the Parisian Journalists, ex- 
pressed the opinion of his colleagues at the annual banquet of 
the press by saying: “This trip will be watched with emotion 
by all the people of France, because it is the consecration of an 
alliance infinitely dear and precious to two great nations.” It is 
understood that M. Loubet will go aboard the J/ontca/m accom- 
panied by M. Delcassé, General Dubois, M. Combariere (his po- 
litical secretary), M. Poulet, and M. Molard (who makes introduc- 
tions of ambassadors). The suite will follow on the Guichen, 
and the servants are to travel by rail. The questions of new 
livery furnish to Henriot in ///ustration the subjects of many 
humorous cartoons. The tailors, however, suggest ‘“‘to wait a 
little while before taking the measure of the ministers, who 
may not be in power at the time of the visit.” 

In a more serious vein, the “cho de Paris publishes a semi- 
official communication from a Russian diplomat whose intention 
is undoubtedly to prove to the Frenchmen that Nicholas II. has 
finally dismissed the German party in Russia. Discussing the 
recent treason of Colonel Grimm, chief of staff at Warsaw, who 
is a German, the diplomat is made to state: 


“This affair of treason will consolidate the Franco-Russian 


alliance. Since he has been acquainted with the details of the 


high treason of Colonel Grimm, Nicholas II. has refused to re- 
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RESIDENT LOUBET _ 
er the burt’ by Denys Pucch 








THE LOUBET FAMILY. 


ceive any official of German origin, or coming from the Baltic 


provinces. A great number of generals and officers with a Ger- 
man name are resigning. The German party is dead in Russia.” 


What the Russian and the French press anticipate with most 
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anxiety are the official toasts which will be made during the four 
days’ visit of President Loubet. The Zews, as well as the 


Novosti, assert that there will be two toasts having a political 





























THE CZAR AS A FAMILY MAN 
A fourth child has been born to the Czar since the above photograph 
was taken. 


significance, one at Krosine-Selo, where the Czar will entertain 
the French President, and the other at Cronstadt, where Nich- 
olas II. will be the guest of M. Loubet on board the J/ontcalm. 
The J/essenger, of St. Petersburg, considers 
as possible that the recent Franco-Russian 
declaration concerning the open door will be 
referred to. The Messenger (organ of M. 
Lamsdorff) makes this statement: 


sé 


We favor the open door provided no one 
will attempt to close it in our faces. We re- 
spect the status guo provided nobody will 
attempt to infringe. Otherwise France and 
Russia, actually united in loyal abstention, 
would become associated for energetic action.” 

The /igaro (Paris) thinks that in this re- 
spect theonly danger may come from ‘‘some 
countries—Germany and the United States— 
who have refused officially to commit them- 


selves concerning the open door.” The opin- 


ion is indorsed by the /ndépendance Belge. 
England, however, comes in for her share 


Mother. of attention on the part of the Russians. M. 
Ph. L. J. Dorsjamine, commenting in the Novosti 
upon the desirability of concerted Franco-Rus- 
sian action in Asia, discusses the attitude of 
Great Britain in Central Asia. He states first 
what the cabinet of St. James would like to 
propose to the cabinet of St. Petersburg. According to the cab- 
inet of St. James: 


“The projects of England in Afghanistan should meet no oppo- 
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sition, but Russia would be free to do as she pleases in Persia. 
The British think that England could entirely absorb Afghanis- 
tan in a few years, while Russia would encounter many obstacles 
in Persia. According to his idea, England would succeed in her 
object a long time before Russia could accomplish anything. 
‘Therefore England would recover her liberty of action. It is 
useless to state that such a bargain has not been considered with 
favor in St. Petersburg. The action of Russia on the countries 
near her frontiers is slow, and there is a cause for this. Time 
works for her, and her plans are framed accordingly. Speaking 
of Persia, for instance, it may be said that the influence of Rus- 
sia extends over that country like a drop of oil. She will admit 
no limits to her action in Central Asia, which is her patrimony.” 

Little is said of the intention to demand a new loan of money 
in France. ‘The Russian semi-official press, however, publishes 
the following statement concerning the ‘lranssiberian railway : 
‘“‘Expenses for operating the Transsiberian railway for Igo2 will 
The 
receipts will approximate 16,210,500 rubles [$12,472,085], giving 
a deficit of 795,672 rubles [$612,667].” As a coun- 
terpart of President Loubet’s visit to St. Petersburg, the /adé 
pendance Belge speaks of King Edward VII., who will shortly 
call on President Loubet in Paris. 


“The intended visit of Edward VII. to President Loubet 
should not surprise the political world. ‘The King of England is 
going to spend a few weeks in Southern France, and to reach 
Cannes he will go through Calais and Paris instead of passing 
through Cherbourg, going directly to the Mediterranean coast. 
Queen Victoria used to prefer the Cherbourg route. Edward 
VII. could hardly pass through Paris without visiti@g President 
Loubet. By doing so he would create unfavorable comments, 
which would not make for cordial relations between France and 
Great Britain. It may be said, however, that some London polit- 
ical circles, keeping in touch with the cabinet of St. James, ad- 
vocate a rapprochement between Great Britain, France, and 
Russia.” 


be, according to provisions, 7,000,172 rubles [$5,390,132]. 


No comments. 


It Says: 


The conclusion is as follows: “The unvarnished truth is that 
England may succeed in ameliorating her relations with France, 
but she never will effect a rapprochement with a great continen- 
tal Power as long as the war in South Africa lasts.”—7yans/da- 
tions made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 

















THE CROWN AND THE CRISIS. 
KING EDWARD: “Put my crown on!” 
PEACE: “Wash the blood off first.” 
—De Amsterdammer Weekblad voor Nederland, 
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HIGH TREASON IN RUSSIA. 


*OMETHING very serious in the way of treason has clearly 
developed at Warsaw, a certain Colonel Grimm, of German 
origin, being under arrest charged with “betraying the military 
secrets of the Russian empire to Austria and Germany.” Upon 
this basis of fact—if it be fact—the German press is charging the 
French and Polish press with a desire to create “bad blood.” 
Cracow papers say Colonel Grimm received a liberal annual al- 


lowance from Germany. The Vosstsche Zeitung (Berlin) says: 


“In the French press there is much sentiment against Ger- 
many. Evenin the Czar’s dominions it seems to be assumed 
that the treason of which Grimm was guilty was for the benefit 
of Germany. We are not informed as tothis. It is immaterial 
what Power is implicated in this affair, as no Power has a right 
to utter reproaches for a thing that can be brought home to itself. 
The Russians have a spy system in Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary. Numerous criminal trials have made this clear. Rubles 
roll in the Balkans, at the Golden Horn, in Persia, in Afgha- 
nistan, in China, and they do not roll into the pockets of military 
implement makers only. The end justifies the means in Russian 
diplomacy if anywhere. What right then have the statesmen 
and generals of the Czar’s dominions to grow excited if a Rus- 
sian officer who offered his services was not repulsed?” 

An attempt is being made to throw the whole odium of the 
affair upon Germany, whereas Austria-Hungary is principally 
implicated, says the A//gemeine Zeitung (Munich), a paper 
The 
Neueste Nachrichten (Berlin) says suspicion points to France, 
The Przedswit (Lemberg) says the affair is“ part of an elaborate 
military plot going on for years.” The Russki Invalid (St. 
Petersburg) says Colonel Grimm has confessed. 


said to be under the influence of the German ministry. 


It would seem 
clear from all this that no full statement of the case has been 


made public. The /ndépendance Belge (Brussels) says: 


“The high-treason affair in Warsaw, most complicated and 
mysterious, assumes colossal proportions and excites almost as 
much interest as did the Dreyfus affair. It must be remembered 
that, like everything else that happensin Russia, wecan know of 
it all only what the Russian Government wants us to know. 
From particulars given in certain French journals, it seems that 
not only Russian military secrets have been made known to a 
foreign Power, but also French military secrets, plans of mobili- 
zation and the bases of cooperation of French troops with Rus- 
sian in the event of a European war. Colonel Grimm is not the 
only culprit. Other colonels, other generals are implicated in 
the affair and are involved directly or indirectly in the treason. 
This has created a tremendous scandal in certain quarters, as 
may well be imagined, and causes loud complaint of the facility 
with which secret information may be obtained and imparted to 
foreign Powers. For our part we profess our inability to believe 























SYMPTOMS OF PEACE. 
LONDON, 
Edward VII. speaks in warm terms 
of De Wet and peace. 
LATER—They were horses’ names, 
it seems. 


BERLIN. 
The Emperor’s peaceful demeanor 
at a review is noted. 
LATER—It was only friendliness to 
a wealthy passing American. 
—Le Figaro (Paris). 


PENCIL POINTS ON THE PEACE RUMORS. 
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in such complicated treason, and the whole trouble seems to us 
to be due to the elaborate spy and counter-spy systems which 
the great military Powers organize in each other’s territories. 
Traitors are usually spies who betray unimportant secrets to 
other spies in order to obtain in their turn particulars which they 
sell at a high price to the minister of war they serve. We must 
wait to ascertain the importance of Colonel Grimm’s treason—if 
we ever ascertain it—before making up our minds whether the 
rage of French and Russian journals is justified. ‘The Dreyfus 
affair has taught us to distrust this sort of scandal, in which it is 
not always the alleged traitor who should be covered with in- 
famy.”"—Zranslations made for THe Lirerary DIGEsvt. 


THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR AND THE 
ITALIAN FOREIGN MINISTER. 


OUNT VON BULOW and Signor Prinetti met and parted 

in Venice some weeks ago, but official and semi-ofticial or- 
gans on the continent of Europe are still harping on the subject- 
Most of the comment appears to be based on mere hypothesis, 


But it is conceded 





that as a result of 
the 
Triple Alliance will 
be renewed without 
important modifica- 
tion. 
ing to the Berlin 





the interview 


That, accord- 


Post, is “‘assured.” 


But the 
traordinary thing 


most ex- 
about the meeting, 
says the ministerial 
Tribuna (Rome), is 
the sensation it 
created in Austria: 





“While this meet- 
ing has been deemed 
in Italy as natural 
as it was timely and 
has been regarded 
even in Germany 
with much tranquil- 
lity, Vienna, it would seem, is as excited as if the event were ex- 
traordinary, and it does more particularly concern Austria- 
Hungary. The press could not have manifested a more lively 
interest if, instead of the German Chancellor, Count Goluchowski 
had met our minister of foreign affairs.” 




















SIGNOR PRINETTI, ITALIAN FOREIGN MINISTER. 


The Giorna d' /talia (Rome) profited by the opportunity to 
interview von Biilow. He said in effect, altho not in so many 
words, that Germany is not worried by Franco-Italian friendli- 
ness and that Germany may not oppose Italy’s ultimate advance 
to Tripoli. He added that neither Italy nor Germany need be 
worried by the Anglo-Japanese treaty or by the Franco-Russian 
reply thereto. Both documents make for China’s integrity. This 
interview is ridiculed by the Hamburger Nachrichten: 

“To be frank, we have never read anything so trivial as the 
declarations which this interview puts into Count von Biilow’s 
mouth. But the Berlin official telegraph has given circulation to 
the interview and it must, therefore, have some authenticity. 
Certainly, the German Chancellor could not and should not have 
imparted to the Italian publicists anything which they were un- 
able to surmise for themselves. . . . All utterances attributed to 
Count von Biilow are characterized by the same satisfying, 
happy, successful, sweet emptiness.” 


What may be deemed the most authoritative utterance on the 
subject of the von Biilow-Prinetti meeting is this from the Po/z- 


tische Korrespondenz (Vienna) : 


“It goes without saying that the meeting of the two statesmen, 
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in whose conversation doubtless the weightiest pending ques- 
tions were discussed, is politically portentous for the allied Pow- 
ers. The conviction may be expressed that during this colloquy 
a harmony of view was arrived at without difficulty, especially 
as the obstacles to a conclusion of commercial treaties between 
Italy and Germany are not serious and their removal may confi- 
dently be anticipated. The assumption that the meeting in 
Venice had reference to formalities connected with a renewal of 
the Triple Alliance is untenable because Prime Minister Zanar- 
delli did not participate in it. Moreover, it can be asserted that 
the governments of the three Powers are agreed on all essential 
points bearing upon renewal of the Triple Alliance.”— Zrans/a- 
tions made for 'THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE NEXT PRESIDENT OF BRAZIL. 


HE election of Dr. Francisco P. Rodriguez Alvez as Presi- 
dent of Brazil has been well received by leading South 
American organs of public opinion. The ais (Rio Janeiro) 
calls the election a “ political comedy,” because there was no or- 
ganized opposition to Alvez, who, with the vice-presidential can- 
didate, Silviano Brandao, was elected by default. Party feeling 
runs high in Brazil, however, and the Prensa (Buenos Ayres) 
comments: 


or 


To those who follow the course of Brazilian politics, the result 
was no surprise. Yet it is certain that astrong opposition exists. 
Within the party that won there was factional opposition, but 
no organization gave practical effect to this feeling. Hence the 
votes obtained by others were mere manifestations of protest and 
not the result of a political campaign. The fact is that the oppo- 
sition kept away from the polls. Dr. Rodriguez Alvez will begin 
his administration in very delicate political circumstances. Bo- 
cayuva [a political opponent], the indefatigable advocate of re- 
publicanism, De Moraes, the first civilian President the Brazilian 
nation had, Alberto Campos Salles, present chief of state anda 
historical republican, have revealed themselves in so unfavorable 
a light, to judge from the recent progress of affairs, that there is 
a temptation to speak disparagingly of the efficacy of republican 
institutions there. On the other hand, a movement has begun 
in favor of constitutional revision, which has many supporters 
even within the party in power. This agitation is to establish 
parliamentary government, but the future president, Dr. Rodri- 
guez Alvez, has already declared against it.” 


In European investment circles the election is deemed a wise 
one—‘“a fresh guarantee,” says Zhe South American Journal 
(London), “‘of progress, stability, and financial recuperation in 
Brazil.” ZAe Statist (London) says: 


“Dr. Rodriguez Alvez in the time of the empire was a faithful 
servant of the Emperor. When the revolution took place, and 
he convinced himself that a restoration without plunging the 
country into bloodshed and anarchy was impossible, he rallied to 
the republic, and since then he has served it faithfully. But 
that he is only a convert, and not, in the political slang of the 
country, an ‘historical republican,’ was supposed to be a strong 
objection to him. ... The President-elect is a gentleman in 
every sense of the word, a man of distinguished reputation, and 
of the strictest integrity. He was minister of finance ten or 
eleven years ago, and earned golden opinions. For the last 
three years he has been governor of his native state of San 
Paulo. His administration has been admirable in every sense. 
The finances of the state are in the very best order, and there 
isalarge surplus. His past career thus justifies the strong be- 
lief of all real friends of Brazil that during the next four years the 
country will have a thoroughly good administration. The pres- 
ent President’s tenure of office has been highly advantageous to 
his country. He has subordinated the military to the civil 
power. He has pursued a wise, economic, and peaceful policy.” 


The new President will not assume office, according to the con- 
stitution, until November 15 next. “It is very evident,” says 
the Zemps (Paris), “that the republic of Brazil has not yet the 
firm and immovable bases of a democracy like that of the United 
States. The duration of the Government founded in 1889, and 


which unquestionably is worthiest of a free people, depends upon 
the strength of the roots it can send down in the national soil.”— 
Translations made for Tue Lirerary DIGEsT. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE VIKINGS. 


THE THRALL OF LEIF THE LUCKy. A Story of Viking Days. By Ottalie 
A. Liljencrantz. Illustrated by Troy and Margaret West Kenney- 
Cloth, 5% x 8% inches, 354 pp. Price, $1.50. A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 

HE author of this volume has gone back to the period of the Vi- 
kings ; and the result of her imaginative efforts has been brought 
out in a very handsome volume with half a dozen unique color 

illustrations. Anybody who has any idea of what the real Vikings 

were will find it difficult to read this new writer's romance without 
doubts ; the hero and the heroine are 
simply a youth and maiden with all 
the ideas and ideals of our time, set 
in the proper background of swords, 
drinking-cups, and picturesque ships. 
But then that is true of all historical 
romance, mutatis mutandis, and one 
has to yield to the poet’s spell and 
ask no questions. The spell in this 
case is not particularly strong, yet the 
novel is considerably better than the 
average of the historical fiction of the 
day. It is not contemptibly written, 
and some of its environment is pict- 
uresque. Miss Helda, the heroine, is 
an emancipated young woman of the 

Viking age, who wears short skirts 

and sails a boatand otherwise does as 

she pleases. The herois a Saxon war 
captive, naturally ‘‘of the blood of 

King Alfred.” When the heroine came riding her horse past his prison 

place, we rather suspected that the horse would run away and a chain 

of incidents develop therefrom. We were not disappointed. Also in 
spite of the fact that he was a slave and that she lashed him across the 
face, we suspected that she would not escape from the fact that he was 
the hero, and would fall in love with him before all was over. The 
book takes us through a great number of adventures of all sorts, includ- 
ing some struggles between Christianity and the worship of Odin. 

Toward the close of the book, Leif the Lucky—the hero's master— 

discovers America without realizing the importance of the achieve- 

ment ; and tho we have not cut the last pages, we venture the guess 
that Miss Heldaand the hero are rewarded for their manifold sufferings. 
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SOME BYWAYS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


MISCELLANIES, SECOND SERIES. By Austin Dobson. Cloth, 4% x 7 inches, 
277 pp. Price, $1.0onet. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


T is rather interesting to note the attitude of mind that readers and 
reviewers have toward a new book by a well-known author. One- 
half of them are apparently hypnotized by his former work, and 

immediately burst forth into peans of praise. There are others who, if 
an author does work that is at all below 
his best, apparently feel a certain resent- 
ment when the book does not yield them 
the enjoyment which they expected and 
they turn upon the writer and rend him. 
This has been the fate of Mr. Austin Dob- 
son. He has lately come in for a share of 
foolish and undeserved praise and some 
grumbling ; and it is only just to Mr. 
Dobson to admit at once that the second 
series of his ‘‘ Miscellanies’’ is very far 
from his best work. They are not writ- 
ten with his usual charm, his manner is 
tather stereotyped, and the essays, as 
such, are not full of interest to the 
casual readers of essays. The volume 
gives the impression of being composed 
of odds and ends of material rather than 
a book planned with a view to har- 
mony; yet there is much that is enjoy- 
able in the somewhat heterogeneous material which the author has used, 
The book is in two parts: the first, essays and introductions ; the 
second, occasional verses and inscriptions. The essays are eight in 
number, ‘‘many from that eighteenth-century stock which has sup- 
plied the majority of their predecessors,”’ as Mr. Dobson explains in his 
preface. They contain material which light up interesting phases of 
the eighteenth-century—material which by itself, however, would tel] 
the casual reader very little, but which, taken in connection with Mr. 


























AUSTIN DOBSON, 
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Dobson's former work, helps to complete the picture that he has made 
of his favorite century. The poems area collection of fugitive verse, 
and while their substance is slender this is atoned for by the lightness 
of the author’s touch and the perfection of his workmanship, 





‘ 


THE GENIAL SIDE OF RELIGION. 


ONE WORLD ATA TIME. By Thomas R. Slicer. Cloth, 8vo, 269 pp. Price, 
$1.35 net. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


[T° it not true that ministers of the Gospel write English of a higher 
literary quality than formerly, and is not such improvement par- 
tially attributable to the softening of dogma, which formerly con- 
tributed to style something of its own unyielding stiffness? This 
might account for the fact that the first clergymen to write like other 
men were heterodox, and most of them were Unitarian in faith— 
Parker, Channing, Martineau, Starr 
King, and others. These essays 
from the pastor of All Souls (Uni- 
tarian) Church of New York, not 
sermons, but possessing some of the 
characteristerics of sermons, and 
divided into twelve chapters under 
separate headings, possess a dis- 
tinctive literary quality. They are 
the product of a cultivated mind, 
and tho the title seems to us infe- 
licitous, it is partially descriptive 
of the author’s aim and intent. The 
book may fairly be said to comprise 
a vade mecum of the Unitarian faith, 
and the reasons for that faith are 
forcibly, tolerantly, and sometimes 
eloquently stated. The keynote of 
its philosophy is struck in these 
epigrammatic sentences: ‘ Relig- 
ion is not a theory ; it is an experi- 
ence.’’ ‘‘That is inspired which inspires.’’ ‘The purpose of religion 
is to add zest to life.” ‘In A/an for God I think we can get a very 
simple definition of religion.’’ And in this acute rejoinder to Goethe's 
definition that ‘‘All religions have one aim, to make man accept 
the inevitable”: ‘‘Such a religion does not provide for development ; 
it provides only for defense.” The book has a personal significance, 
for twenty years ago the Rev. Mr. Slicer left the orthodox pulpit 
to join with the Unitarian faith, and these essays are,in a sense, the 
author’s statement of the reasons that impelled him. In chapter iv., 
‘‘God is One,” the only chapter in which he is at all doctrinal, the 
author attempts to prove, and with some plausibility, that the Chris- 
tian church soon ceased to be orthodox on the question of the God- 
head, for to be orthodox there must be unity of belief, and this 
there certainly was not in the conflicting views of Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Minucius Felix, Paul of Samosata, and others. ‘‘ Unity of faith,” Mr. 
Slicer tells us, “‘ perished in a struggle for uniformity of statement.” 
No one can read the book without profit, without partaking in some 
measure of its genial, helpful, neighborly spirit, without looking more 
kindly upon his fellow men, their follies and even their queer intoler- 
ances. 

















THOMAS R. SLICER. 


THE ART OF LIVING. 


THE ART OF LIFE. By R. de Maulde La Claviére. Translated by George 
H. Ely. Cloth, 5% x8 inches, 342 pp. Price, $1.75. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

EOPLE who express a poor opinion of French morals, based upon 
the poor quality of the French literature they commonly read, 
would find an excellent antidote in M. de Maulde’s latest work. 

They might find a source of vast enlightenment. 

‘‘ The Art of Life’’ is a much smaller volume than this author's ‘‘ The 
Women of the Renaissance,’’ which appeared last spring ; it does not 
cover so broad a historic field nor touch upon so many intricate condi- 
tions ; and yet it travels over a goodly area of similar ground. Its 
theme is the cult of the beautiful as related to familiar things, or the 
application of beauty to the fulfilment of the laws of being. History, 
philosophy, and ethics contribute to its make-up ; but not a suspicion of 
preaching! Fancy, wit, humor, varied scholarship, and a marvelously 
sympathetic insight into the soul of feminine conditions illumine its 
pages. Women being the conservers of life, to women the book is 
mainly addressed, and not alone to the happy or well-equipped few. 
Its appeal rather is to the many who have become more or less dis- 
illusioned of life, and therefore the more ready to discern that mental 
health and spiritual poise must be regained through setting the func- 
tional laws of being in rhythm with the ideal—*' to see life through the 
prism of the beautiful.”’ 

M. de Maulde sees the self-sustaining art of life rooted in the veriest 
actualities : birth, death, marriage, kinship, education—the foundation 
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of the whole fabric being love, the miracle-worker. ‘' Life,” he admits, 
“is hard at bottom, and emanates from death”’: 


‘* Life kills. We are all cradled between ox and ass; every living 
creature has its origin in animality ; life, compact of instinct and en- 
ergy, resists the tempest by the firmness of its roots, and byits very 
ruggedness—but does the oak leap exultant as he withstands the 
blast? ... Donot go open-armed to meet misfortune, or aggravate it 
by, imaginary woes. Be resolute to nourish life into bloom. Take pity 
upon yourself and begin by bidding sorrow avaunt.”’ 


From circumstance itself he would wrest the secret of happiness, the 
panacea of love. 

M. de Maulde is chary of using ancient formulas and ethical recipes as 
crutches for modern conditions. He quotes only from those whe have 
mastered life’s secrets, whether 
these be poets orchurchmen. His 
eclecticism is splendid, and his na- 
tive insight luminously penetra- 
tive. ‘*A man of real virility may 
be said to throw out his search- 
lights in all directions, like our 
great ironclads.’’ He observes: 





‘‘Woman, on the contrary, is the 
recipient of emotions which she 
stores and transforms and endues 
with the elements in which it is 
lacking. . . . Joys are not preclu- 
ded, but at the cost of what an ab- 
solute yielding of self! This work 
of human redemption, which con- 
sists in taking upon oneself and 
bearing as a sacred trust the joys 
and woes of others, seems to be in 
reality a sort of crucifixion. ... I 
am aware that women may pos- 
sibly desire rather to live for them- 
selves, and that theawful grandeur 
of such a sacrifice affrights them 
—but they will never succeed in 
avoiding it. If they were to flee, they would meet the Lord . . . Quo 
Vadis? ... This is the law, and we can only recommend them to read 
the epilog of Jonah, so well related by Tolstoy.”’ 














R, DE MAULDE LA CLAVIERE, 


Throughout the whole book stand out sentences which might be 
culled as gems of ethical wisdom. For example: 


‘The art of life consists not in forcing, or coloring, or adapting life, 
but the ability from its very evil to bring forth good. The whole prob- 
lem is to grow double carnations instead of single. This problem you 
may solve if you will.” 

‘* Evil in my belief has no positive existence. It is a want of vitality, 
a warped vigor, a stunted growth, and, consequently, an anti-esthetic 
fact.” 

‘The art of life is the drinking for ourselves at the fount of beauty.” 

‘* She will steep her hands in beauty, and knead all things to that 
luminous glow. From all things she may cause a ray of light to spring, 
in her walks, in her glances, in paying her visits, even in buying boots 
for her children.” 





FOOTLIGHT ‘*‘SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE.” 


SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE, Playgoers’ Edition. By Richard Harding Davis. 
Cloth, 8x 5% inches, 364 pp. Price, $1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 


T isatrifle late in the day to criticize this book of Mr. Davis; tet 
it has met the modern fate of the successful novel and has pro- 
gressed from the audience that reads to the audience that views 

from theater seats. The features of this edition which justify its 
classification as a ‘‘ Playgoers’” are 
photogravures of scenes from the 
play with the names of the actors ap- 
pearing in them kindly printed below 
each one,and the dedication to the 
three men responsible for the theat- 
tical presentation, viz.: Augustus 
Thomas, who dramatized it ; Robert 
Edeson, who plays Robert Clay, the 
hero; and Henry B. Harris, under 
whose management itis. The bill of 
the play as originally given at the 
Hyperion Theater in New Haven is 
also printed. 

That the play has been successful 
is no surprise, for ‘‘ Soldiers of For- 
tune’’ as a novel is brisk, full of ac- 
tion, and with a strong and romantic 
love interest, which good qualities 
Mr. Thomas has retained in his dra- 
matic version of it. The style and the motifs of Mr. Davis’s stories 
and novels are singularly popular. He is probably more widely known, 
more generally read, than George Meredith or Thomas Hardy. Since 
Mr. Davis shook newspaper work (he was originally a reporter on 

















RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, 
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The Evening Sun of New York) for literature, he has, like Ulysses, 
‘*seen many men and many cities,” and taken notes of his experiences, 
not one of which has gone to waste. He has the alert, grasping, and 
estimative observation of a reporter, and he and James Creelman have 
brilliantly demonstrated how far that can go. He is synthetic and an- 
alytic. His brain has a photographic sensitiveness to impressions and 
he marshals facts till the cumulative outcome is a picture. He pro- 
jects his personalities robustly rather than developing their characters. 
For this reason his style is the same whoever is speaking. In a werd, 
Davis creates his dramatis persone from the outside, not the inside. 

‘Soldiers of Fortune’’ is a brisk tale, to which any one may willingly 
give four or five hours of his life when he is lo ‘king for entertainment. 
The love interest and a lively South American revolution, which is 
a very brief turn-over, are driven tandem through the pages. The 
reader's interest is aroused at the start and does not flag to the end. 
One thing in this story, and indeed in all of Mr. Davis’s work, is the 
wholesomeness of it and the American flavor. These are not literary 
qualities, of course, but they help to account for this author’s popular- 
ity, and are decidedly to his credit. 





THE SOUL OF A RACE. 


THE BASIS OF SOCIAL RELATIONS. A STUDY IN ETHNIC PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Daniei G. Brinton, A.M., MD., LL.D., Se.D., late Professor of 
American Archeology and Linguistics in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Edited by Livington Farrand, of Columbia University. Cloth, 6x8% 
inches, 199 pp. Price, $1.50 net; postage 15 cents. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


HIS latest volume in the Science Series is the last word from the 
pen of the late Dr. Brinton, whose * History of Primitive Relig- 
ions,’’ ‘‘ Races and Peoples,” etc., rank among the most valuable 

contributions of modern thought. The present volume puts into con- 
crete form some of the latest and most disputed investigations of 
science, and presents them for the first 
time in book form. 

‘*The soul of a race,” or nation, is 
a phrase often heard in these days ; 
to elucidate its meaning from the 
point of view of scientific investiga- 
tion and comparison is what Dr. Brin- 
ton essays in this volume. Hemakes 
clear how human groups have differ- 
entiated one from another through 
‘*psychic processes,” and how and 
why this is anecessity of human prog- 
ress, working through laws of evolu- 
tion and regression. ‘This, he shows, 
is a study full of application to human 
life and even to the political measures 
of to-day. ‘‘ As the past of an organ- 
ism decides its future, so the future 
of a people is already written in its 
past.” 

The author lays down as an axiom 
that ‘‘there is no such thing as progress or culture in the isolated in- 
dividual, but only in the group, in society, in the e/Amos. Only by ta- 
king and giving, borrowing and lending, can life either improve or 
continue.” 

This does not, of course, imply that individuals in the group do not 
vary in degree, but rather that the individual degree is the highest ex- 
pression of the ethnic soul. The book is classified in sections, the first 
dealing with the ‘tunity of the humanmind.”’ In this he touches upon 
the most modern researches concerning the evolution of the human 
from the brute, all of which tend to prove that the latter possess in 
some degree every attribute of the former, except ideation, the power 
to generate, transmute, and combine ideas. ‘‘ Mental progress is not 
unknown in the brute, and it is well to remember that it is not universal 
among men.”’ It is thought which makes man. ‘ Outside of this and 
its developments,” says Dr. Brinton, ‘‘all that man has of soul life is 
common to the brute. Why should he be ashamed of it? What folly 
to pretend, as the common phrase goes, to ‘get rid of the brute in 
man.’ Parental love, soul instincts, fidelity, friendship, courage, these 
are parts of his heritage from his four-footed ancestors. What would 
he become, dispossessed of them ?” 

Much is given concerning grades of men and their relative nearness 
to the brute, only speech dividing them. A chapter dealing with ‘‘The 
Individual and the Group” furnishes fascinating reading, dealing as it 
does with the physiology of psychical variations. Pathological varia- 
tions will to many readers prove equally interesting, showing, as it 
does, how popular waves of thought, including prejudices and that 
form of patriotism called jingoism and race boastfulness, are only 
milder forms of ethnic insanity—showing a ‘‘ neuropathic frame of the 
ethnicmind.’”’ Social and geographic environment show the results of 
climate, food, etc., in developing the Z¢hmos. 
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“A History of the Nineteenth Century, Year by 
Year.,—Edwin Emerson, Jr. (P. F. Collier & Son, 
3 volumes. ) 

“The Rustler.”"—Frances McElrath. 
Wagnalls Company, $1.20.) 

“Tales from Gorky.”—Translated from the Rus- 
sian by R. Nisbet Bain. (Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, $1.20.) 

“The Lady Paramount.” 
(John Lane, $1.50 ) 


Henry Harland. 


“Little Leaders.”—William Morton Payne. (A.C. | 


McClurg & Co.) 

“Editorial Echoes."—William Morton Payne. 
(A. C McClurg & Co.) 

“The Westcotes.”—A. T. Quiller-Couch. (Henry 
T. Coates & Co., $1.00.) 

“Brief on Immortality.”—D. Ostrander. 
Donohue & Co.) 

“Réves et Cauchemars.”—H. H. Kane. 
International Publishing Company, $1.00) 
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“The Heroine of the Strait."—Mary Catherine 
Crowley. (Little, Brown & Co., $1.50.) 
“The Opponents.” — Harrison 

(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) 


Robertson. 
“American Citizenship..— David J. Brewer. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $0.75.) 

“A Book of Epigrams.”—Gathered by Ralph A. 
Lyon. (William S. Lord, $0.25.) 

“Saloon Law Nullification and its Cure."—A. C. 
Rankin. (Advance Publishing Company, $0.50.) 





CURRENT POETRY. 
Sonnets on the Death of Cecil Rhodes. 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON., 
“So much to do: so little done : Good-by:” 
—Last words of Cecil Rhodes. 
I. 
“So little done,” brave heart, “so much to do”! 
Since first the sun and stars looked down to 
scan 
The core of Nature’s mocking mystery, man, 
This was the cry of workers such as you ; 
Each strove and strove till, sudden, bright in 
view, 
The rich fruition of the Striver’s plan 
Shone far away beyond 
span,— 
Shone while the world was waving him adieu. 


Life's narrowing 


An age’s days may live in fifty years.— 

To him who dreads no spite of Fate or chance, 

Yet loves both Man and Earth and starry spheres, 
Life’s brevity is part of Life’s romance ; 

And when the footsteps fall of Death’s advance 

He hears the feet : he fain would stay but hears. 

II. 

“So much to do,” brave heart, “so little done”? 
What son of England left a work more grand? 
Did that fierce trader-boy who, sword in hand, 

Captured the siren-mistress of the sun 

Whom only in dreams great Alexander won? 
While India, right from Comorin’s belt of sand 
To where the guardian Kashmir Mountains 

stand 

Acclaims our Clive, your work is but begun. 


The century dawns, and race is trampling race 
Where’er the white-man’s living breezes blow. 
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and prevent their continued sale. 


conditions and hard usage. 





or comfort. 
anything else. 
It is just like nothing but itself. 


genuine mattress. 


but the postal card to ask for it. 


Elastic Felt Mattress, 


consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elasticity ; 
closed in the tick by hand—constructed not stuffed. 
packs as hair does—and never needs remaking and is absolutely vermin-proof. 
respects practically un-wear-out-able, retaining its shape and elasticity under all sorts of 


The Ostermoor Patent 14 ana 
7 


‘“ THE TEST OF TIME,” which we mail free, 





Resolution passed at a recent meeting of the American Hair Mattress Renovators : 


Whereas, « large and steadily increasing number of our patrons are dis- 
carding Hair Mattresses in favor of the Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt Mat- 
tress, in spite of our combined efforts against them, therefore be it 


Resolved, raz a reward of one thousand dollars ($1,000.00) be paid by this 
society toany member finding an argument that will discourage their popularity 


Express 


Prepaid 
Anywhere 


Softer than hair—never mats or 
In all 


Sleep on it Thirty Nights Free 


We sell on the distinct agreement that you may return it at our expense and get 
your money back (without dispute) if not satisfactory in every 
all that you ever hoped for, at the end of thirty nights’ free trial, and positively 
guarantee that the best $50 Hair Mattress made is not its equal in cleanliness, durability 
It is the best mattress ever made at any price and is not an imitation of 

Don’t believe any one who says it is “just like this,” or “just like that.” 
Beware of imitations trading on the name of “ felt.” 
It is not a felt mattress if it is not an Ostermoor. 


ssible way, if it is not 


Our name and guarantee on every 


Write us to-day without fail for our free book. 


SEND FOR HANDSOME BOOK FREE 


We have spent thousands of dollars in perfecting our handsome 96-page book, 
It costs us 25 cents but costs you nothing 
It tells about a product and a process of manufacture 
on which every intelligent man and woman should be posted—whether they want a 
mattress or not. We want you to have this book—simply send your name on a postal. 
We don’t ask you to buy, although we hope soME Day you will. 





Church Cushions 


We make and renovate them quickly, 
thoroughly, and cheaper than you ima- 
gine. They are in use in over 25,000 
churches. 


Send for our new book “Church Cushions” 


which contains (among others) a re- 
markable letter from Rev. Dr. R. 5S. 
MacArthur, ot Calvary Bapt. Church, 
New York. 











Standard sizes and prices : 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 1bs., - $8.35 
3 feet wide, 30 lbs... - - = 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide. 35 Ibs., - 11.70 
4 feet wide, 40 lbs. - «+ = 13.35 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., - 15.00 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 


Made in two parts gcc extra. 
Special sizes at special prices. 
We Prepay all Express Charges. 














Don’t forget —Send TO-DAY for our free book. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 119 Elizabeth St., New York 





Readers of Toe Lrrerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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England is saying, “He won a breathing space | 
For English lungs where skies of azure glow ” — 
Freedom is saving, “He gave a brooding-place | 
Where, ’neath the Southern Cross, my limbs | 
shall grow.” 


—In London Suturday Review. | 
| 





The Hidden Manna. 
By. A. C. BENSON. 
A tale of lonely grief he told, 
Of shattered life and dull despair ; 
And as he spoke a mist unrolled, 
And angels sorrowful and fair 
Cool leaves of healing trees did hold. 


Ah me! ’twas L,,not he, espied 

Those proffering hands, that healing tree, 
Beside the bitter spritfg, beside 

The silent well ofagony— 
And I, not he,swas satisfied. 


—In London Sfectator. 





A Song. 
By HERMINIE TEMPLETON, 
All the laughter and the play 
Vanish when you go away, 
All the sorrow and the pain 
Linger till you come again. 


All the fever and the strife, 

All the fretful things of life 

Fly before the songs you sing ; 

I live upon the joys you bring. 
Go not, Love, for life drifts fast; 
May-time days are soonest past ; 
Winter hath but hoarded cheer; 
Stay! I need you always, dear. 


—In April McClure’s Magazine. 





PERSONALS. 
Secretary Shaw and Malini.—Malini, the ma- 


gician, recently visited Secretary Shaw and bewil- 
dered him with several of his magic tricks. Ac- 
cording to the New York Sun, Malini handed the 
Secretary a crisp ten-dollar “Buffalo note,” and 
told him to “hold it tight.” 


The Secretary clinched according to instruc- 
tions. 

“It is there now, is it not?” the magician asked. 

“Certainly,” replied the Secretary, confidently. 

“Open your hand,” commanded the magician. 

The Secretary opened his tightly closed hand 
and the bili was gone, 

“I could have sworn,” said Mr. Shaw, thought- 
fully, “that I felt that crisp bill in my hand.” 

The magician then pulled cards out of the Secre- 
tary's pockets, from down the back of his neck, 
from up his sleeves and from under his coat, and 
then asked the Secretary to arise from his chair. 
Then he pointed reproachfully to a half-dozen 
cards scattered on the seat and said sorrowfully: | 

“I didn’t think you’d doit, Mr. Shaw. No won- | 
der I had no success with my tricks.” 

The Secretary looked his bewilderment, as he 
had not been out of his chair since the magician 
entered the room. 


Pears 

Pears’ svap is nothing 
but soap. 

Pure soap is as gentle as 
oil to the living skin. 

Pears’ is the purest and 
best toilet soap in all the 


world, | 
Sold all over the world, 
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| The Hound of the Baskervilles | 
By A. CONAN DOYLE 


The first novel having: for its central character the famous 


Sherlock Holmes 


“ The zenith of Sherlock Holmes.”—Zondon Chronicle. 


Illustrated by Sidney Paget Postpaid, $1.25 


The Blazed Trail 


. 
By Stewart Edward White 
Author of “ The Westerners” 

“There is a love romance, gracefully and delicately wrought out, but the truest ro- 
mance of the book is that of the forest and the titanic struggle of men against nature and 
against man. . . . It has first-hand knowledge; it has spontaneousness and vitality; it has 
freshness and the wholesome air of the big woods.’”—OU7LOOK. 


Illustrated Second Edition $1.50 
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HOW TO BREATHE FOR HEALTH, STRENGTH, 
AND ENDURANCE 

The aim of every system of physical exercise is to invig- 
orate and rebuild the internal organism—the Lungs, Heart, 
Stomach, Liver, Intestines, etc. By intelligently applied 


BREATHING GYMNASTICS 


I accomplish this directly. My method enables the weakest 
woman to invigorate her internal organs as thoroughly as 
though she possessed the muscles and endurance of a Her- 
cules. I frst develop your lungs and teach you how to 
breathe deeply, causing an abundant supply of rich blood to 
flow through every vein in the body. Zen, I develop your 
external body. Adopting any other method is like beginning 
at the end and working backwards. J/ guarantee unquestion- 
able results. Let me send you my handsomely illustrated 
book, “ Experience versus Experiment,” descriptive of my 
course and methods. IT’S FREE. 


P. von BOECKMANN, R. S. 
1134 Hartford Building, Union Square, New York City 


Note.—I publish a 64-page illustrated book on Breathing and Exer- 
cise, including a Chart of valuable Exercises for the development of the 
lungs and muscular system. It is the most instructive treatise ever pub- 
lished on this subject and is well worth ten times the small price asked. 
Sent on receipt of ten cents. 

















No. 4324, Blucher Oxford, 
Gordon Last, Heavy Sole, 
Patent 
















A very stylish shoe, and 

+a special favorite with 

young men. Trust them 

to find out the makers 

of ‘‘proper” shapes. 

The reason why all Ral- rs 

ston shoes, for men and ad 
{_ women, are so comfort- : 

‘>-—— able and need no breaking in is found in the lasts—really 
q py) anatomical, truly ‘‘ foot-formed.’’ ‘The work and material are 
as good as any $5 shoe, and no $3.50 shoe is ‘‘ in it” with them. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE telling all about the latest styles and how 
WE FIT you BY MAIL, if none of our local agents are near you, and 
guarantee satisfaction. 

















H SHOEMAKERS, Campello, Mass. 
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2 BATTERY CALL TELEPHONES for $5.50 
Guaranteed good for 600 feet metallic circuit. 
2 GENERATOR CALL TELEPHONES for $8.50 
Good for 3 miles single iron wire, batteries included. 
Sent C. O. D. if $1.00 is sent with order for express charges. 
Telephones guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. FARR & FARR, 109 W. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 





Readers of Tue Lrrerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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When the Bishop Foozled,—Bishop Potter is , 


an enthusiastic golf-player. Some time ago, ac- | P 
cording to the Brooklyn Zag/e, he was on the links | t 4 VOLS on approval to Digest readers 
at Saranac, accompanied by a caddie who was him- +7 

selfa golfer of acknowledged skill. 


The bishop made ready for a mighty drive, and oo 

with one tremendous swing he topped the ball, ecial | hree Weeks Offer 
Of course he was deprived of the consolation 

which in such cases serves to soothe the temper of 
the layman. All hesaid was: “Sh-sh-sh-sh-sh!” 
It was his way of relieving his feelings. Then | “ First American Citizen” is a title well deserved by 
he tried again. This time he scooped up some Theodore Roosevelt. 

cubic feet of sod, and once more the sibilant but 
inoffensive and ineffective protest escaped his 


Satisfaction Guaranteed and Three Months in which to Pay 


He is a splendid example for young men to follow. In 
lips. For the third time the bishop teed his ball, warn. 9 of mounpgrtet, he has gained, by devoting him- 
for the third time his driver missed the mark, self to high aims, and by sheer force of character, a place 
j and for the third time he unburdened his oppressed in history that is unique and truly glorious. His writings 
soul as above. The caddie could stand it no admirably illustrate the keenness and straightforward in- 
longer. “Hang it, man,” he exclaimed, “sh-sh-sh- tegrity of the man. His literary works alone would have 
sh-sh won’t send that ball where you want it to brought him well-merited fame. They are imbued with 
=. striking virility and originality. They are the best of 
— F reading. Their emotional and descriptive power holds 

Coming Events. attention captive. In their respective classes the historical, 
the political, and the hunting books have taken high rank. 




















Photo by Rockwood 
May 20.—Convention of the Reformed German 


Church in the United States, General Synod 


Cee ee ene aaa, f Lheodore Roosevelt's Works 


Skate League at Detroit. Fourteen volumes, Sagamore Edition, handsomely bound in khaki colored cloth, large type, good 
paper, size 634 x 4%, illustrated. A set which is an ornament to any library, and which no patriotic Ameri- 
can should be without. And under the special terms of this offer, readers of Taz Literary Dicest 
may receive the entire set, all charges prepaid in the United States, with Tue Critic for one year, for $2.50 
down, and three monthly payments of $1 each. Or if preferred, a single remittance of $5 will be accepted 
May 27.—Convention of the American Gyneco- | as full payment. The books are sent upon receipt of first payment, 
logical Society at New York City. imal ty toall ROOSEVELT’S MOST VALUABLE AND 
pian ui is a delight and necessity to a 
~~ nei THE CRITIC viie'sim ar culture or know! CHARACTERISTIC WORKS: 


‘ , : edge of literary affairs and art. It is the leading 
Convention of the American Railway Account- literary magazine, and the chronicle of art, music, TITLES 


ing Officers’ Association at Philadelphia. and the drama as well. ** American Ideals,”’ ‘‘ Administration— 


. Civil Service,” ‘‘ The Wilderness Hun- 
“Tue Critic long since took rank asthe rorg- ter,” ‘‘ Hunting theGrisly,’ ‘“‘ Hunting 


May 25-28.—National Conference of the Jewish | 
Charities at Detroit. 


May 26.—Convention of the Slovak Miners of the | 
United States at Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

















the revolutionists of Colombia, more govern- 
ment troops are sent to Colon. 


. . MOST LITERARY PAPER of America.’-—New York Trips of a Ranchman,” “‘ Hunting 
C urrent Events. Times. Trips on the Prairie,” etc., ‘‘ The 
. Winning of the West”’ Series (6 $} The 
** There is no other publication in America that vols.), ‘* Naval War of 1812” Critic Co., 
Foreign rivals THe Critic in its field.’— New York Sun. (2 vols.). 
SOUTH AFRICA, Five Thousand Pages which for real value and enter- 
a - P . . . » Enclosed p! find 
April 36 — Lord Epchener cemerts the capture of tainment can hardly be surpassed are comprised in this offer. $2.0, for which send 
5 rs in the r r trict since : me ) C for on 
' Feri 1. si fie Pee ee Sent on Approval. If you do not like the books year, and the 14 vol. cloth, 
5 . . ore Sagamore Edition of Roose- ~ 
; April 17.—It is reported that the bases of peace you may return them, charges prepaid, within two days ome I ~ = | 
4 ave actically ‘ . . urther a@ month for 
' ae been practically agreed upon at Pre- of receipt, and we will refund your money. months to complete payment. 
§ Specimen Pages on Request. 
: SOUTH AMERICA. = . i 
. ee | ee ees . i 
' April 18.—As a result of renewed activity among THE CRITIC CO., 27 and 29 W. 234 Street, N. Y. C. 
q i 





i 

April 19.—The Colombian town, Bocas del Toro, 
is captured by the Liberals after a sharp en- 

gagement. A government expedition under 


Governor Gomez sails from Colon to retake *- ‘ 

the city. 

~ i 

OTHER FOREIGN NEws. O ¢g er HimIC ¢ 


April 14.—The strikes in Belgium seem to spread 


further and many troops are held in readi- tt w = 
tone Elastic BookCases | 
sued in the form of 2% per cent. consols. PERFECTION 
DUST-PROOF -- ROLLER: BEARING: DOORS 


Ts 





RITING= 


After all, the perfect sectional book-case is the only #/ 
one adapted to the modern home library —that fits ff 
any number of books, any space—and is capable of 

the most artistic arrangement. And in house 

cleaning it’s so easy to handle — moved anywhere, 

one unit at a time, without disturbing the books. 

The Globe-Wernicke ‘‘ Elastic’’ 

Book-Case is the original and 

only perfect sectional case 


made. Carried in stock by 

ONE THOUSAND ($1000.00) DOLLARS dealers in principal cities or 
will be paid to any artist or penman, drawing me by first of shipped direct from factory. 
july a single line portrait of President Roosevelt, the same “G.-W.” pays the freight ; 

ing an improvement upon that drawn by Thomas Fleming k S 101 K. . / 
Hel saanident McKin'ey, a photo-engraved copy of which can Ask for Catalogue 

seen in the book “‘ Around the Pan,”’ (at all book stores) ° . ) 
which is one of the most popular books of the day, the only The Globe2Wern icke Co. 
one giving an accurate account of the Pan-American Expo- INNATI 
sition, where our late President met his death at the hand CINC 


oe & 
of an assassin. W. B. ELLIS, New York Chicago Boston London 9 a) 0  — | 
New York. : tes > i 


Readers of Tar Literary Dicgst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


The demand for ad writers is far than the sup- 
ly. The scarcity keeps salaries h., As a clerical 
rudge, vou are wasting your time, We teach you by 
mail and fit you in three months to enter this youngest 
and best paying of the professions, Send 
for free pr 
oll 


Chicago © 
610 Isabella Bid 
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Steam Carriages 


FOR BUSINESS OR PLEASURE 





If this style does not attract you, we 
have others that will. Nine models. 
Prompt delivery. Illustrated catalog on 
application. 


Testimonials cheerfully furnished. 





Stearns Steam Carriage Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





CONGRESS. 
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Perfection is reached in 
The National 
Filter}... 005. 


dent Ralston Health Club of 
America, says: 

“We can prove that all 
typhoids and nearly all 
malarial, organic and con- 
tagious diseases are due to 
the water we drink.” 

* Every Impurity in Sus- 
pension is Removed and 
siuce you cannot dissolve germs 
and Sacteria, the National 

Ad Filter supplies absolutely 
i pure water. The National can be used in home, busi- 
[7 ness house, cafe or factory where there is water pressure, 
[7 Attaches to ordinary water pipe. Made in four sizes, 
furnishing from 10 to 80 gallons of pure water per hour, 
Price #14 to &60, 

Sent on Approv»l. If after thirty days’ trial it 
is not satisfactory, return at our expense and full price 
plus express charges will be refunded, We furnish cer- 
tificates of famous chemists as to 
efficiency of the National, and ab 
solutely guarantee purity of the 
filtered water. We want to send 
our booklet telling about impor- 
tance of pure water for drinki 
and cooking, to every reader ‘at 
this mayazine—FREE, 

Write to-day. 

NATIONAL FILTER COMPANY, 
116 Dearborn St., Chicago, Hl. 
BRA CH OFFICKS : 

113 Wyandotte Building, 
Columbus, Ohio, 
707 East Main Street, 
Richmond, Virginia, 
General Agents Wanted, 
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SAY that 


DIXON’S 
Cycle Chain 
Graphite and Graphitoleo 


used on cycle chains, bear- 
ings or coaster brakes, re- 
—_ —— we —- 

othin, make yor 
wheel 4 so easily. hen 
not obtainable will send sample 
for ro cents. Don’t fail to 
try it. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 





OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS, 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


The millets of England make a large advance | 
in the price of flour and grain. 

A Russian student shoots and kills M. Sipia- 
guine, the head of the Department of the In- 
terior. 


April 16.—The British Cabinet meets and dis- 
cusses a message from Lord Milner giving 
the first clear idea of peace terms demande 
by the Boers. 

The British loan is many times oversub- 
scribed; American capitalists being among 
the bidders. 


April 17.—Queen Wilhelmina is seriously ill; 
she is suffering from the effects of a miscar- 
riage. 


April 18.—It is reported that Queen Wilhelmina 
has typhoid fever. 
The Belgian a reject the pro- 
posal to provide universal suffrage. 


April 19.—The rebels in China capture the town 
of Nan-Ning, in the province of Quang-Se. 


April 20.— Eight Bulgarians are killed in a con-}| 
flict with the ‘T'urkish soldiers near Kuilindrir 
on the Bulgarian border. 


Domestic. 


April 14..—Senate: The debate on the Chinese 
Exclusion bill is continued. 
House: The Cuban Reciprocity bill is consid- 
ered ; Congressman McCall of Massachusetts 
speaks in its favor. 


April 15.—Senate: The debate on the Chinese 
Exclusion bill is closed. 
House; The debate on the Cuban Reciprocity 
bill is continued. 


April 16.—Senate: The drastic Chinese Exclu- 
sion bill, prepared by the Pacific Coast con- 
gressmen is defeated and the Platt substi- 
tute, continuing the present law, is passed. 
The Philippine Civil Government bill is dis- 
cussed. 





House; The Cuban Reciprocity bill is dis- 

cussed 
April.—Sena/e: Senator Morgan makes a long 
speech on the Nicaragua Canal bill. 

House: The debate on the Cuban Reciprocity 
ill is continued; Congressman Cushman 
sharply criticizes the Speaker and the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


April 18.--Sezate: The Philippine Civil Govern- | 
ment bill is again discussed. 


House: The Cuban Reciprocity bill is passed | 
by a vote of 247 to 52. | 


April 19.—The Fortification Appropriation bill is 
passed. 


April 14.—A number of soldiers testify before 
the Senate Committee on the Philippines, 
regarding the infliction of the “water-cure” 
on Filipinos. 

The President nominates Robert A. Sharkey 
as naval officer at the port of New York and 
appoints Archbishop Ryan a member of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners. 


April 15.—President Roosevelt orders General 
Chaffee to make a thorough investigation 
into charges of cruelty made against Ameri- 
can officers in the Philippines and bring all 
the guilty persons to punishment. 

The funeral of the Rev. Dr. T. DeWitt Tal- 
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te =~ DORAN 
HOMDERFUL i LIGHT 


THEREIS ALIGHT 


That is as strong, as brilliant and 
as penetrating as the electric arc 
light. That light is the 


WONDERFUL 
“DORAN LIGHT” 


Itis even a better light than the electric 
arc—no sputter, no objectionable glare— 
and costs only one-tenth as much to oper- 
ate. Costs little to install, and once in- 
stalled it means lasting satisfaction and 
economy. The best light for wherever a 
powerful light or series of lights is needed. 


Our booklet will interest you, Mailed free 


AGORN BRASS WORKS, 
Dept. W 13 So. Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Good Agents Wanted. Exclusive 
Territory Allowed, 

















mage takes place in Washington. 


April 16.—The State Department receives a pro- | 
test from the governments of Great Britain | 


Sent Free and Prepaid 


to any reader of THe Literary DiGest who needs it and 
writes for it. A trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto 


Wine. Only one small dose a day perfectly cures 


Catarrh, Flatulence, Indigestion, Constipation, Kidneys, 
Bladder and Prostate to stay cured. 


Write now to Vernal Remedy Company, Buffalo, N. Y. | 
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KLI Ay H. H. Akt nek Peal, Mass, 








THE MORTGAGE ON 
YOUR HOUSE 


can be paid after your death and a home 
saved for wife and children if you have a 


Life Policy 


in The Travelers Insurance Co 
It provides safe insurance at a 
lower guaranteed net cost than 
mutual companies. Mutual com- 
panies charge for insurance and 
give such a share in the profits as 
they may see fit. The ‘Travelers 
charge for insurance only. There- 
fore the net cost of a Travelers’ 
»olicy is guaranteed and known 
Seterohend and the difference is 
in your pocket first to last 

Nearly every person sooner or 
later meets with an accident. In- 
juries usually mean loss of income 
and added expense. 


An Accident Policy 
in THE TRAVELERS 
(the largest and strongest Accident 
Insurance Company in the world) 
guarantees a weekly income while 
disabled, and large amounts for 
loss of legs, arms, hands, feet or 
eyes. If death ensues a stated sum 
is paid. Nearly $27,000,0_0 have 
been distributed among 375,000 
Policy Holders, 

A gents in every town; or write 
for interesting literature. 


The Travelers Insurance Co 


Hartford, Conn. 
(Founded 1863) 


























FACTORY 





goes with each purchase. Catalogue Free. 


P. 0. Box 54, 





Our prices on all kinds of carriages and harness 
are actual factory prices. The dealers and job- 
bers have been eliminated in our system of sell- 
ing direct from factory to customer. We are 
Saving money for thousands of carriage buyers 
all over the country—we can save money for you. 


Write for our 


, RI CE § catalogue, de- 
scriptive 


of 


buggies, phe- a = 
tons, surteys, S/S : | 
etc. It gives full particulars of our system, and shows = KY 
the carriages. It also gives wonderfully low prices NS 


on harness, robes, etc. The largest assortment in 
America to select from—and the broadest guarantee 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., 
ST. LOUIS, seed Write to COLUMBLS, 0 
nearest Office. § P. O. Box 772. 






















No. 4020. Price @54.20 
Shipment from Columbus 


RAS 

















Readers of Tue Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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and Germany against that portion of the 
Philippine tariff bill which provides for a 
rebate on hemp. 









April 17.—President-elect T. Estrada Palma 


pros _1“One of these Days” 
April 18.—The terms of the Colombian Canal ne 


—- which was delivered to the State 
Jepartment on April 1. and afterward re- 


called by Minister C shas, 4 ad blic , “ , ” : 
—<——-_ I usually means “ NEVER.” The time to apply 
April 20.—Frank R. Stockton, the well-known for Life Insurance is * NOW css while you are 
novelist, dies at Washington. z 
, young and insurable. Postponement may be 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES | di t 
: ' re : 1Sastrous. 

April 15.—Por/o Rico: The sentence of Iglesias, | 
president of the Federation of Workmen, | 
who was arrested for attempting to raise the | 
price of labor, is revoked. | 


a 
f gel si-Sidiaphibe: "Tee tenegent’ Unie I he Prudential 
: Malvar surrenders to General Bell. 


| 
| 
| 





| April 20.—Cuda : President-elect Palma lands at 
Gibara, 


Insurance Company 


Philippines: General Bell receives the con- 
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gratulations of President Roosevelt on his of America 

conduct of the campaign in Batangas and 

Laguna provinces, Luzon. General Smith JOHN F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE, Y 

defends the conduct of the campaign in eemnanT NEWARK, N.]J. / 

Samar by the American troops as humane. semeremntins ennadnine } THE : %& 
| ~ \ 
Fill out this slip and send to us. PRUDENTIAL be ~:\ | 
. ;aHAS THE 
Without committing myself to any action, oe 

CHESS. shall l to receive, free, particulars and } ¥ STRENGTH OF 





GIBRALTAR 


{All communications for this Department should 


be addressed: ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY } FOr $...ccccersecscoccccccsceseoors Ae. eerrevsesseeseesss 
DIGEST.’’] ak. 
[IN AINE ccncccrenceeceneeecnnnn eet eeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeneeerenns 
i — ee = calla aint Occupati DED, cacccnvocccoccecconsobaneeceneenbocensencesoqenses 
Third Prize, Paris Exhibition Tourney. Derr. R 











Black—Nine Pieces. 







































The Kalamazoo Stove Co. wish to announce that they will 

Sea cell their entire line of Steel Ranges, Steel Cook Stoves 
and Oak Heaters direct to the user at factory prices and 
that they will ship them anywhere on 


30 Days Free Trial, 


freight prepaid, that the purchaser may have every opportunity to test i 
his purchase before deciding to keep it. They are the largest manu- | 
facturers in the world selling direct to user. They make a full line of | 
specialties and save purchaser 30to 40 %. Write for their new free catalog. | 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. | 
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F W hite—Seven Pieces. 














1K5b; 5B2; 3B4;1p6;4R2p;1qkp3Q; 
ap2R3;Sbss5 








White mates in two moves. 


~s os ; . 
Compare this with the First Prize, No. 654. . : j Z 00 (OM ee 
= PR 


Sate Ghee. Cohines 4 20TH CENTURY, UP-TO-DATE OFFICE OUTFIT 
made of Savteaed = ith Suitable for the office, the home or thé library. 


12 drawers strongly built, ~— : Fire-proof safe, metal cash box, drawer, pigeon holes and book 
cloth covered, elegantly R spore inside 17 in. high, 12 in. wide, 12 in. deep. 
finished with brass label \ i Roll Top Oak Desk.... ole Ds = * ”  ¥ 
holders, a magnificent . ow Office chair, standard size, revolving and tilting. 

Des’ > Ss i | 
— og wy = = Elegant workmanship and finish guaranteed. 


made to order. m Price SF . Complete outfit carefully packed freight paid, de- $48 00 
y A . Ne ‘ > pe , . Sta . 
‘A. DAVIDSON, livered at any R. R. station in eastof Denver ' 


4 -» * ; | Send for our illustrated Safe and Desk Catalogues. We can 
18 Spruce Street, N.V. | as = 
*Phone, 688 John. Established 1888. | pao Pe Py ne" FREE C200 FOR NPE, 62 CO SONG SS Che SHS Ea Eee 





Sent on Approval 





THE VICTOR SAFE & LOCK CO., Department 36% ¢incinnati, Ohio, 














THE WONDER «°!: CENTURY 
The Ess-Ell “Self-Lighting”’ Incandescent Mantle 


be a oe he most reliable line of 

ic By ’ ? , +4 2 “oe 

found anywhere and son = Vv including “ best Bunsen burner, frosted globe and center- 

the lowest wholesale prices) (a : ; | rod” (all securely packed) for two months only at the 
We Handle No Ae : iis extremely low price of 50c. Regular price, $1.00. 

Low-Grade Work. KY7\ Ko" Additional ** Self-Lighting ’’ Mantles, 25c. each 

Strong, durable material and meal pe . Send money-order or postage-stamps to 

our vehicles and harness outlast Soe of p yn on hin 4. The * Ess-Ell "’ Self-Lighting Mantle Co., 167 Broadway, New York. 

Write at Once for our guaranteed freight eharges to your REE 

$38.7 


Built for Long Service 
FROM THREE FACTORIES 


We pay dey ae to the consumer 















i EN DAYS FREE TRIAL 


~ it ME Ey al tonsycons 
© 1902 Models, $9 to $15 
( © 1900 & “0! 
oo A 





good 
to $8. Great Factory Clearing Sale 
Te ee aot Clot, 14 regular price: 
fi) sundries, D 
RID AGENTS WANTED 
n to ride& ibit sample 
odel, Agents make money fast, 


VOLE FREE distributing 


W 20.20; Farm h guempeupaneny cer ton n. a. 
the largest illustrated Vehiele and Har- For your children’s sake, fill and preserve Cope’s An- MEAD € oes ta Re RE Ie tg 
E SEND FREE ness catalog ever issued. Send for it, | cestral Chart ($1.00, postpaid). Free cireular. Aim OYOLE od. : Bo. 


ASH BUYERS’ UNLON, Dept. E-488, CHICAGO. Publishing Co., 709 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. Pa, 
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station on any vehicle. Curts from $11.00 to 


-75; *Road Wagons from $28.90 to$105 00; Buggie: ‘ 
to 642 45. < 28. 00; geies from $36 
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WEW EWLARGED EDITION 
DOVBLE FORMER SIZE 





ARTIS TI 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS, ARCHITECT, 
3 6 WAINWRIGHT ,BL0G, &T. LOUIS 








The beginning of Window Happ!t- 
ness is a shade roller that is obedi- 
ent and faithful—one that is guar- 
anteed not to give trouble. 

THAT ONE IS THE GENUINE 
























Plastigmat fo-8 


Ghe Perfect Photo Lens 


Ghe Perfect Photo Shutter 


make an ideal combination for any camera. 
Can be had on any make of camera or will 
improve the camera you now have. Send for 
new booklets about shutters and lenses. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. $ 


New york Rochester,N. Y. = cHicaco 
BH 02064 6H 44464848 
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Purchasing Mineral 
Waters is money thrown 
away, when the Sanitary 
Still will give you absolutely 
pure drinking water, nature's 
greatest solvent. Write for 
booklet. Cuprigraph Co., 68 
N. Green Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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BEAUTIFUL SPECIMENS FREE. 


To introduce our Mineral Specimens we will send FREE a 
beautiful peacock blue ore specimen, showi all colors of 
rain! all us 10 cts. postage. Catalogue of speci- 


bo 
2 curi id Shells with order. 
E. HOWETH, Box 164 A., Anaconda, Mont. 
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{ Problem 66. 


By L. VETESNIK, 
From Saale Zeitung. 


Black— Nine Pieces. 




















White—Five Pieces. 
6s1;b2SrKr1b;3B2pp;285;p2k4;p7; 


2P1Q3; 8. 


White mates in three moves. 


Problem 664. 


By MURRAY MARBLE. 
White (9): KonQ7; QonQKt8; 

andQBs; PsonK KtgandQR4. 
Black (2): K on Q5, P on Q 4. 

| 


Kt’son K 5 


White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 


No. 655: Key-move, Q—Q 7. 
No. 656: Key-move, Kt—Q s. 


~ 2 


Q; 


No. 657. 


R—B 4 ch Q—K 4, mate 








P x R (must) 














Q—Q Rsqch Kt—K 3, mate 
“KxP 7% ; 7 
ane, Q—K 5, mate 
K-—-K 5 
P—B 3ch R—B6, mate 
sda Ee aa 
Kx Kt 
eadees Kt—B 6, mate 
rer aarre i 
K—Ks5 
R—Q 3ch P—B 3, mate 
" BxR (must) ~ 
Q—R 4 ch R—B 4, maté 








2. — 
P x Q (must) 


Solved by M. W. H., University 
Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, 


of Virginia ; the 
Pa.; 


[April 26, 1902 









Avoid Business Disputes 
Invoices Copied While Writing 





C. R. Oldham, 





The HANO 
BILLING—CHARGING 
SYSTEMS 
Money Saved, Time Saved, 
Business disputes lessened. 
Catalogue. Salesmen can call promptly. 
PHILIP HANO & CO., 
1-3 Union Square, New York. 
315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

















The American $40 Typewriter. 


Standard keyboard, high speed, heavy manifolding. Meet 
every requirement. Send for catalogue and special trial offer 


#60 less than other high-grade machines. 


American Typewriter Co., Hackett Bldg.. bet. Chambers 


& Warren, B’dwy,N Y. City 


A Perfect SHOE POLISH 


IN PASTE FORM. 








| { Inatube, each tube in a neat pasteboard box ; most up- 
| § to-date package on the market. Can be carried in your 
| § grip, trunk or pocket. YOU CAN’T SPILL IT. Easy 
| to apply— quick to polish. When applied, a little ul bing 
with a dry cloth gives a beautiful polish to all kinds of 
leathers. Especially adapted for Patent Leather and 
Enamel shoes. Does not smut or crackle the leather 
| | —keeps it soft and pliable. It pleases the ladies as it dc es 
| { not smut or black the skirts. Made in Tan and Black, 
| two sizes, 25 gnd 10 cents. 
| All dealers or by mail on receipt of price. 


OSMIC CHEMICAL CO., Dept. L., BROCKTON, MASS. 











Summer Law School. 


The 33d Session of the Summer Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia opens July 1st. Great success has been 
achieved by this institution under the able direction of 
Professors 
another column, 


NEW GOODS FOR 1902 


SFT. GIN. LONG 





a. 


GUARAXKTEED To SuPPOnt OVER HALF ATOM 


40UX SOFTEN 
This cut shows our camp bed which was selected by the 
United States Authorities over 27 samples of cots and is 
now the Standard Army Cot for the United States 
Government. 
We manufacture many new goods this year. Folding 


Stretchers, Portable Folding Bath Tubs, etc. 
We shall be glad to forward an interesting free catalog 
on application, We sell our product thro dealers. 





RACINE, WIS., U. S. A. 


Readers of Taz Lirzrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when 








ile, Minor and Graves. See advertisement in | 


Camp Beds, Cots, Chairs in great variety. Tables, Stools, | 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Manufactaring Co., | 





If your illumination is hot, smoky, troublesome and 
expensive there’s no need to fret about it unless you 
want to. By using the angle Lamp you can cut out 
all the bother, nearly all the expense ‘and, besides, 
obtain a light for th: summer that will ‘astonish you 

the comfort it brings. Although as brilliantas 

or electricity it gives no more heat and this one 

ture has brought it into use in thousands of Sum- 
mer Homes all over thecountry, Itis a remark- 
| able light from every viewpoint and it will pay 
you to send for our catalogue W. which shows all 
atyles from $1.80 up. Free for the asking. 


The Angle Lamp Co., 76 Park Place, New York. 








writing to advertisers, 
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Moundsville, W. Va.; M. Marble, Worcester, Mass.: 
the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans; F. S. Ferguson, 
| Birmingham, Ala.; A Knight, Hillsboro, Tex.: tl 
Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; Dr. J. H. S., | 


, + "7 
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Geneva, N. Y.; F. Gamage, Westboro, Mass.; W. 
| W. R., Wytheville, Va.; the Hon. Tom M. Taylor, | 


ERS PRR Ry 
Franklin, Tex.; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y. 
655 (only): W. W. S., Randolph-Macon System, 
OG Lynchburg, Va.; Dr. H. W. Fannin, Hackett, 


Ark.; W. H. Sexton, Detroit ; H. N. Clark, Osseo, 
For Men and Women, $3.50 


Mich.; P. Rapier, Mobile, Ala; Dr. G. T. Van 

& ; Cleve, Malden, Mo.; O. P. Barber, Lawrence, Kan. 
The 15 Crawford Art Plates free, each 

74 by 4%, rich water-color sketches, eight by 
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The Food 
Value of..... 





is surprising to one who hasn't studied the sub- 
ject. it isa perfectly balagnced grain food—makes 

: muscle for the 
athlete —nourishes 
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and 656: The Rev. S. M. Morton, D.D., Eff- | 
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5 wa sore ll: W.R.C be; Lalitend. Pla: Meat the invalid; gives 
Ogden, of Yachting, Golf, Tennis, Polo,f) .°,; 200 ee a ee es ee bone and nerve to 
ite * ge : . A. M. Hughlett, Galloway College, Searcy, Ark.; children. 
Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, Mountain ‘ ee Sie é ayaa - : 
Climbing, and seven exquisite Costanien R. H. Renshaw, University of Virginia; Prof, A. 
’ dd ; ; ys #| A. Griffin, Franklin Falls, N. H.; W. lew - 
photographed on living riffin, Franklin Falls, N . H.; W ; M. J. New Wheatlet 
_ “ ° Plymouth, O.; Dr. J. H. Burchmore, Evanston, II, ) ; : 
i models, with full de- fae Fast ce H/o) velate 
| 15 scription—-an Afternoon 656 (only): C. N, F., Rome, Ga. = peliciows og A 
: Gown, a Calling Cos- Comments (655): “Some good mates; but on the BreakFAsT phates of wheat, 
t tume, an Evening Robe, whole, ’way below the great author’s standard” Food x discarding the irri- 
Art Plates a*Promenade Outfit, an § | M. M.; “Inferior "—G. D.; “Good, but not remark- teeing oe 
Evening Wrap, a Car- able”"—A K.; “One of the toughest 2-ers I have | ry indigestible. Sold 
FREE riage Dress, a Theatre § | tackled "—J. G. L.; “A faulty key that opens a| wHoLe’™ wes #1) in 2 Ib. packages. 
Creation. No advertis- \ 


box of beauties”—J. H.S.; “The Key is pardon- | 
able in view of the pretty play that follows ”"—F. 
G.; “A pardonable reduction of the King’s avail- 
able squares "—W. W. R.; “Ingenious”—H. W. F.; | 
“An unusually fine key”"—W, H.S.; “A fine case 
of Q-sacrifice, and an interesting case of pinning” 
—S. M. M. 





If your grocer does 

i keep Wheatlet 
have him order 
some for you, or 
send us his name 
and your order— 
we will see that 
you are wong There is but one Wheatlet. 
Avoid substitutes. 


THE GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 


The Franklin Mills Co.,. Lockport, N. Y. 


Booklet on the value of wheat as food mailed 
free on request. 


no 





ing upon these cards. 
Free for the asking. 
Just drop a postal. 

On the backs of these 
plates areillustrations of 
the newest fash- 
fons im Craw- | 656: “Anelegant little composition, but easy as | 
ford Shoes. la problem "—M. W. H.; “Light refreshment "—G. 
The best shoes D.; “One of the neatest kind of tricks”"—A_ K.; | 
that $3.50, ora “Unique in conception; ingenious in construc- 
good deal more § | tion ; and beautiful in results ”"—J. G. 
ever bought. 


























L.; “Simple . 


jand dainty "—J.H.S.; “Almost deserves a dia- 1 
Satisfaction gram "—F. G.; “Short, and to the point—a model” | PI _- 
guaranteed or -W. W.R.; “A gem, and should be in Schach- | 4 


money refunded miniaturen "—W. R.C. 


COLLARS 


Absolutely perfect collars, 
15c each. A sure cure for the 
26c collar habit, 

All our collars are made 
in 44-inch sizes, 14, 1444, 14%, 14%, 15, ete., to 18. 
Our anti-swear collar buttoner free. 


Yiwu owe wet © Goud detasir 


657: “Unquestionably a Fridlizius"—M. W. H.; 
“Beautiful. The mates after Kt x P are especially 
pleasing "—M. M.; “A remarkable problem, and 
unusually difficult"—G. D.; “It is impossible to 
praise this problem too highly "—F. S. F.; “Bold, | 
beautiful and rash "—AK.; “Hard, harder, hard- 
est "—J.G. L.; “A spellbinder—a Swedeland lyric” 
--J. H. S.; “A matchless beauty, one of the finest 
3-ers extant "—F. G. 

The reason so few solvers got 657 is that they 
went astray with Q—R 3 and R—K 3. As one 
solver wrote: “Ican’t see anything but Q—R 3, 


British 
For Men 


Nature’s last, com- 
fort from the start. 
Madein Lace style of 
Vici Kid, Single Sole. 
Black Calf Skin, 
Heavy Single Sole, 
low broad heel. 





Crawford Shoes are for sale at. Crawford 


Shoe Stores in New York, Boston, Brooklyn, 
Washington, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
and agencieseverywhere. If not obtainable 


New York City. 

















Here’s an Opportunity 


to experience real collar § 
comfort and satisfaction, 
The Fenwick style shown 
in cut is one of our most 
attractive low collars. The 
extension of the outside 
fold below the shirt band 
Gives it the appearance of 
a& 2-in. collar, while in re- 
ality it measures less than 
an inch above the button 
ole. An ideal warm 
weather style. Atalldeal- 
ers 2 for Mcts. If unable 
to procure them, send to 
Write for complete 
style book and correct 
dress chart sent FREE, 
Dept. J. TROY, N. Yy. 


FENWICK 2in 


CORLISS, COON & CO. 





WANTED. 


professional men preferred. 








Energetic men for pleasant, profitable 
and permanent work. Teachers and 
Weekly salary or guaranty 
id. Give age, occupation. and references. Dodd, 
ead & Company, New York. 





but P 


Q 8 (Kt) stops this.” Other solvers relying 


upon R—K 3 condemned the problem as very com- 
monplace, asserting that Black did not have any 





Minn., and Miss N. Nixdorff, Cambridge, Mass , 


| 653; Mrs. 
wre | Aintab, Turkey, 637, 638, 639. 


Mrs. A. G. Fuller, Central Turkey College, 


The Rev. G. Dobbs wishes us to make a correc- 


tion, and say that in the original draft of his prob- 
lem 653, the B-stood on Q R 7. 








SMALL SAVINGS 
SHOULD BE YIELDING 5°/, INTEREST. 





The earning power of money invested with every 
safeguard that private enterprise under State super- 
vision can provide, is sufficient to pay smal! or large 
Depositors 5 per cent., provided the funds be kept 
alive. This Company has loaned upon bond and 
mortgage $2,365,000, and hasin eight years increased 
its assets from about $9,400 to about $1,557,000, in- 
cluding surplus of over $182,000. The exact figures 
are given in the last annual statement. 

We A t Deposits of $50 or over, Guaran- 
teeing 5 per cent, perannum from Date of 
Deposit to Date of Withdrawal, 


Money invested is not ‘‘ tied up,’’ but may be de- 
posited for as short a time as desired, 

Testimonials from well-known professional and 
business men, annual statements, and other matter 
interesting to prospective depositors will be forwarded 
promptly on request. 








INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 
1130 Broadway, New York. 














you dar wet wud we % 
we 
hypo on good christ 


in your vicinity, we can fit youthroughour§# =  ——  ....., PxB do we 

Mail Order Department. We send shoes § defense. Look at - . If2 — and no Yew “ey ~ 

anywhere in the United States and in its De- 3—Q6 »—B 4 STN da T 

pendencies, Canada, Mexico and all coun- Q—Q R sq ch. Srv to i a 

tries in Parcel Post Union, per pair, delivery § mate. If 2—-—-— and no mate. 

charges prepaid, upon receipt of $3.75. K x P We show 200 exclusive patterns of our own make 

In addition to those reported, W. H. S., A.| of shirts—#1.50 to $2.50. Shirts different from 

Crawford Shoe Makers Cragin, Rondout, N. Y, got 654; E. A. Kusel,| yourneighbors’. 4 cuffs to 

Mail Order Dept., Room 25, 140 Duane Street, Oroville, Cal., 65 and 654; F. H. B., Glyndon, each shirt without extra 


charge. 200 samples for 
6cents postage. This cut 
shows one of our demi 
bosoms for good dressers. 
Our handsome booklet, 
“Correct Dress” free, 
Everything in Men's Fur- 
nishings reproduced in ex- 
act colors. Send for it. 

Ladies Also— 200 ex- 
clusive patterns of shirt- 
waist materials, 2c stamp. 


Tom Murray & Corby, 132 Jackson Bivd., Chicagt 
We help men keep up-to-date. 





Rolled Plate 


Rasy to button and un- 
button, when buttoned 
stays buttoned. 


It can- 

not break, but if dam- 

aged from any cause, 

you get another without 
charge. 


— ji — h 
> “Story of a Collar Rutton ” 
F ghows all styles. for postal. 


All dealers. 
ONE-PIECE Krementz @ Co., 
or o Be OF -S - 


63 Chestnut Street, 
BUTTON 





Readers of Tue Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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What Cyanide is Doing in the Black Hills 


BY DR. JOHN E. BEEBE 


IX GENTLEMEN, every one of them representing the largest and most 

prominent business interests in which they were respectively engaged, a swift- 
flying express train, and-a definite objective point, The Black Hills, were the factors 
that were associated within a very few days past. 

Thirty hours of steady traveling, made enjoyable by fine railway and dining-car 
service, with variety enough of scenery to avoid monotony, brought the party to the 
entrance to the world famous Hills, for at Edgmont, S. D., the train starts on its 
slow climb up the mountain road that leads to what the President of one of our 
great railroads calls the richest one hundred miles square in the world. Asa gen- 
eral thing the further one climbs into the mountains the more desolate and uncom- 
fortable one expects to find it, but on this particular journey the reverse holds good. 
The gloom of a March evening hid the hills when 
the party alighted at Pluma, only to step into a 
narrow-gauge train, ride ten minutes, walk from 
the station to the hotel in five minutes more, and 
find themselves in a modern $125,000 hotel, The 
Smead, at Lead (pronounced Leed) City. This 
pleasant stopping-place has rooms with baths, the 
most comfortable of beds and the most palatable 
of cooking. The thought of being ina mining 
camp would not present itself at all were it not 
from the talk all around, and a continuous low 
roar, that fills the air, not disagreeably, but per- 
sistently. Exactly like the sound of the surf on a 
hard shore is this compelling, ceaseless volume of 
sound. It is produced by the continuous rise and 
fall of hundreds of stamps, that in the great mills 


of the Homestake Company. year in and year out, have been crushing countless tons 
¢ rock, to search out the invisible particles of gold that make them their hiding- 
ace. 
r For twenty-four years this tremendous gold mine has been feeding these hungry 
stee] battering,rams, until to-day they number close on to 1,000. Think of it, a thou- 
sand! ‘Twenty-five hundred men are employed in tearing from the earth its treas- 
ures, and every year $1,260,000 is paid in dividends, and nota dividend has been 
i in the whole twenty-four years. 
The great Homestake hoist that 


DR. JOHN E. BEEBE 


It is to-day a paying mine, in active profitable operation, needing only a larger 
policy a command of capital in sufficient amount, to slip into its omy as 
another of the greatest gold manufacturing plants of the world. And best of 
all, it and its representatives offer to every investor who wants to look into its 
superb — exactly the same ee the party of gentlemen, of 
which the writer formed a part, found ready to their hands and eyes. 

The mines, the mills, the books, and the citizens of prominence, who live all the 
sal round there, can be seen as fully as can be the rolling hills, and as can be 
neard the never-ceasing roar of the hundreds of stamps. 

The Horseshoe Mining Company is increasing its property holdings by taking 
over mineral ground of proven value adjoining its present holdings. 

The new issue of stock to make the above purchase and put in additional im- 
provements to work same is on the market at par One million dollars has been 
underwritten by Pittsburg, Minneapolis, and St. Paul syndicates. 

Another million is open to the public. 

The Horseshoe Mining Company have no bonds or preferred stock. Every per 
son owning stock is exactly on the same basis. The new purchasers participate in 
the earnings, which are large enough to pay at least 10 per cent at the present time. 

The officers and directors of the Horseshoe Mining Company are : 

Mr. D. E. Murphy, President, who is the General Agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Milwaukee. 

Mr: John Johnston, Treasurer, who is Vice-President of the Marine National 
Bank of Milwaukee. 

Mr. E. M. Holbrook of Chicago is First Vice-President and General Manager of 
the company. 

Mr. A. N. McGeoch of Tracy & Co., Bankers and Brokers, New York, Chicago, 
and Milwaukee, is Second Vice-President. 

Hon. Robert Mackay, President of the Montreal Harbor Board, Vice-President 
of the Bell Telephone Company of Canada, and director in two of the largest and 
strongest banks in Montreal. 

Mr. George Sumner, of Hodgson, Sumner & Co., Montreal. 

Mr. Charles Allis, President of the Allis-Chalmers Company, of New York, 
Chicago, and Milwaukee. 

Mr. F.R_ Bacon, President of the @utler-Hammer Manufacturing Company of 
New York, Chi ago, and Milwaukee. 

Mr. W. B. Frisbie is Manager of the Chicago office, which is in the Merchants’ 
Loan and Trust Building. 


Mr. W. \. Murphy, of Milwaukee, is Secretary of the Company, with offices in 
the Herman Building, Milwaukee. 





lifts ore easily from a depth of 3,000 
feet promises wonderful things in the 
future, for it shows what the Home- 
stake people think of deep mining for 
this district. Built on a sp endid hill- 
side, its massive brick chimney and 
the mighty stone-foundationed build- 
ing stand like a monument of faith in 

e Black Hills. Up from the great 
mills pours the roar of the gold mons- 
ter, from hundreds of homes the 
smoke is rising, and the busy streets 
look like a city’s; 8,000 peopJe, pros- 
perous, busy, contented, live in hun- 
dreds of well-painted, artistically built 
homes, some of brick, all modern. a 

Just over the hills lies Deadwood,. -¥*-4 
another town fully as large. Hundreds 
of claims fill this mining district, and 
the manufacture of gold bullion, 
thanks to modern cyanide processes, ‘ 
has become as stable as that of steel, 
more so in fact, for its markets never 
fail. Three great properties dominate 
this section, the omestake, the 
Golden Reward, and the Horseshoe; 
and the Horseshoe is furthest away 
from our comfortable hotel, it taking 
a good horse and buggy a little over 
twenty minutes to reach the first shaft 
house of the last named company, out 
of which is now pouring every day of 
the year 250 tons of ore that easily 
averages $20 per ton in values. Re- 
member, the Black Hills mining 
characteristic is low-grade ore, $6.00, 
$8.00, $10.00 values, and there are 
mountains of it. Ore that has been 
refractory, hard to compel to disgorge 
its treasures, but inexhaustible in 
quantity. 

Slowly but surely modern chemistry has driven this refractory proposition to its 
last hiding-place, and cyanide of potassium has conquered it. In the gold fields of 
Africa, in are Creek's wonderful territory, and in the sure producer, the Black 
Hills, the rapidly growing cyanide plants are being built. The Homestake cyanide 
mill, with a daily capacity of 1,200 tons, was built and is managed by Mr. Merrill, 
the modest young chap who rode at my side, and hung on to me as my wagon 
almost spilled me out. The Horseshoe Company are converting part of their fine 
Chlorination mill into a cyanide plant, and plans are being drawn for one to be 
built immediately adjoining, that will handle 1,000 tons per day. 


And best of all, girdled by railroads, the very cinders of a locomotive falling on 
it, are the hundreds of acres of low-grade, easily handled ore bodies, that will be 
shoveled into cars that will almost trundle themselves into the mills at P.uma. 


he many iy ae shaft houses are located at half a dozen strategic points, and a 
os plan has been mapped out that wil combine them in one complete system. 
ast — of work have been done already, and with new capital that-is to be 
brought to bear by the sale of a portion of its stock, the whole organization will, 
within a very few months, rival its great, neighbor in production and exceed it in 
profit, b the Horséshoe Company can profit by the costly mistakes the Home- 
stake Company has made, and put into the pockets of its stockholders the money 
that it has cost to find out many important facts. 




















KILDONAN MILL OF HORSESHOE MINING COMPANY 


_This coupon will bring much interesting literature and a definite suggestion for con- 
sideration to all who will mail it, stating the xmount to be invested. 





Cut Out and Mail to Nearest Office 


[April 26, 1902 








HORSESHOE MINING COMPANY 


Herman Building, Suite 76, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Merchants’ Loan and Trust Building, Suite A-E, Chicago, Ill. 
Without committing myself in any way I am willing to receive a proposition for an 


investment in the Horseshoe Mining Company, which wiil not only increase in 
value, but yield large dividends. 


Name 


Street No 
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